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The London Charivari 


NE of the few stately homes to 

improve its attendance figures 
this year was Penshurst Place, which 
had the good fortune to figure in a 
children’s television serial. Viewers 
must not be surprised to hear, one of 
these days, that the Oxbridge Hospital 
has been scheduled for rebuilding and 
that in the meantime Emergency 
Ward Ten will be housed at Luton Hoo; 
that the Archers have leased fifty acres 
of Woburn Park; that Juke Box Jury 
are to operate in future from the Music 
Room at Chatsworth; and that the next 
Daz window test will be at Compton 
Winyates. 


The Maskelyne Sex 
ro all their miracles of making 
things—especially their faces and 
figures—look different from _ reality 
women have been so inept at pro- 
fessional conjuring that the appearance 
of a female illusionist called Gwendie 
at the Magic Circle Festival was hailed 
as a phenomenon. Yet-they can saw an 


esa 





argument in half and send an inflation- 
ary spiral soaring higher than an Indian 
rope. Circe had some success at 
turning men into swine (there have 
never been any patent rights in that 
trick), but she was a bit unreliable when 


it came to sending the invitees back into 
the auditorium at the end of the show. 


Action Wanted 
CITIZEN of Belfast offered the 
Lord Mayor one hundred guineas 
to help cleanse the city of painted 
slogans, but the Lord Mayor has 
returned the money, saying that if 





slogans were expunged they would only 
be reinstated, more durably. What 
defeatism! It is many years since the 
world learned that the London Under- 
ground retained a man with a kit of 
assorted india-rubbers to go round 
deleting moustaches, and worse, from 
posters. Why have not our proud cities 
followed this example, at a_ higher 
level? Are we still to open a second 
front, or give votesto women? Besides, 
think what fun a rubber-outer of slogans 
could have on “ What’s My Line?” 


All in the Mind 

HE architects who designed the 

new houses in Canterbury have 
objected to a paper’s having credited 
them with “butterfly roofs.” One of 
them said stiffly “They are paraplate 
roofs, a plated version of the hyperbolic 
paraboloid.” These certainly sound less 
likely to be whipped off in a high wind. 
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Peace Comes Dropping Slow 
ROOM where you can get away 
from TV, said by one of the 

leading New Town surveyors to be 

essential in the house of the future, is 

not the only vacuum required to fill a 

longfelt want. Non-speaking carriages 

are as much of a must to railway readers 
as are non-radio beaches to quietists. 

Though not on any Darien peaks lately 

myself, I doubt if stout Cortez would 

get any luck there now; a new Comet 
would swim into his ken before long. 


Sympathetic Surprise 

AM sad to read that game birds are 

suffering from sinusitis, a beastly 
complaint I have hitherto associated 
mainly with Man. Somehow one 
expects animal diseases to be different 
from human diseases, or at least to 
have different names. A pheasant with 
catarrh seems as improbable as a mouse 
with hiccups or a rhinoceros with 
housemaid’s knee. 


Unwillingly to School 
HE British, said Mr. George Bruce, 
the secretary to the University 
Entrance and School Examinations 


Council, are too smug about the school 
examination system, and he can, to 
coin a phrase, say that again. I would 
like him to meet the grammar-school 
boy who cleans my car. “In our French 
exam,” this young man told me happily, 
“the top marks was twenty-two out of 
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Latest Attractions 


a hundred, and six of us got nought.” 
When you think that all those deter- 
mined monoglots are occupying places 
in this grammar school because of their 
high performance in the eleven-plus 
you can hardly help agreeing with Mr. 
Bruce’s dictum that “the G.C.E. and 
similar examinations are not very 
accurate measuring instruments.” 


Who—Me ? 

HE floods did not bring misery to 

all. For many citizens from the 
drier parts of Britain they seem to have 
provided nearly as much fun as bomb- 
sites the morning after a raid. In some 
places sightseers stood and watched 
householders shovelling silt from their 
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“*What’s it run on—transistors?”’ 
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SCIENCE FICTION ... 
has fallen in favour lately, 
perhaps because, however in- 
genious, it is mostly so badly 
written. Pour encourager les 
autres, PUNCH has ordered 
SF stories in the manner of 
Jane Austen, Charles Dickens, 
Anthony Trollope, Rudyard 
Kipling, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, John Galsworthy, James 
Joyce and Ernest Hemingway. 

The first will appear next 
week. It is “ Jane in Space,” by 
Stella Gibbons. 











flounder while the lucky turn away with 
a merry cry of “I’m all right.” Now 
he is expected to provide entertainment. 
Things were better in the days of the 
Good Samaritan when the Priest and 
the Levite did at least pass by on the 
other side. 


On the Command “One” 

KNEW there was going to be 

trouble with the Traffic Wardens 
as soon as the first pictures of them were 
released, marching up and down in 
threes. No one who thinks that the 
way to train men in the art of issuing 
parking tickets is to teach them close- 
order drill is likely to instil any great 
flexibility into their minds. 


Song of the Atom Boatmen 


‘The French have proposed to dump radio- 
active mud in the Mediterranean. 
ITH a heigh and a ho and a one, 
two, three 
We dump our waste in the wine-dark 
sea. 


Death in a barrel, down it streams, 
Down to the deep-drowned quin- 
quiremes, 


Down, down, down with a bright 
defiance, 

Death to the dead who knew no 
Science. 


The sea birds screech where the 
bubbles wink. 
It ought to be fairly safe, we think. 


We do as we’re bidden by Euratom, 
And there’s plenty more were the last 
came from. — MR. PUNCH 
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UNOFFICIAL STOPPAGE 











Drifted into being a schoolmaster (he says) 
until Sheerness Dockyard closed down: 
threat of transfer to Rosyth forced him to 
resign. At 36, with four children, “has to 


make a lot of money writing books.” 


contributor to “ Punch” (“ Snax at Jax”) before 
the days of “I’m All Right, Jack,” which 


first appeared in this magazine. 


ALAN HACKNEY 


ministry as Labour is going to get the swift retort 


A mini who offers me such an obscure and unlikely 
“What about the 


immortalized by Spike Milligan : 
money?” 

This ungentlemanly reply will no doubt elicit a mumble of 
“ It's—er—five—ah—thousand a year, I believe, but look 
here...” and once it has been quite simply established from 
Whitaker's Almanack that the Permanent Secretary gets a 
regular seven it should be quite clear who is doing whom 
favours by consenting to consider it. 

Again, any Minister who wants to make a controversial 
mark must first estimate how long he has got to do it in before 
the press and public work themselves up into the inevitable 
outcries. Governments get in for five years but usually 
become windy and give up after about four and a half. But 
Ministers, with the very real handicap of personal respons- 
ibility, can reckon safely on only about half this period—say 
two years—before things force them to go into the routine of 
starting terminal correspondence on the ‘“‘My pear Haro_p 

My Dear Jim” lines, so dutifully published in full by The 
Times. That works out at ten thousand, which is plenty bread, 
daddio, and frankly I should not be likely to refuse. 

On the actual appointment I should imagine that one of 
my first reactions might well be surprise (except that I’ve 
already looked it up) that I should be responsible for the 
administration of the Anthrax Prevention Act, 1919, and the 
consequent running of the Government Wool Disinfestation 
Centre at Liverpool—a lumpy, hole-and-corner business it 
sounds, but it is not for me to challenge its necessity. 




















Ror DAs 





Frequent 


Minister of Labour 
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One is glad, of course, that someone has got this matter 
under control, though to be personally responsible for it is 


clearly one of those “heavy burdens” to be referred to in the 
ultimate “My DEAR Haro_p” letter. 

But clearly my principal task would be to help clear up the 
widespread bewilderment felt by so many when they survey 
the rapidly altering industrial scene. Every purchaser of one 
of the country’s vast overproduction of quarter-inch electric 
drills, for instance, is feeling some of this bewilderment by 
now, and the reason is not far to seek. It has been borne in 
on most of us by now that the drilling of quarter-inch holes 
and the sanding and polishing of plane surfaces is no per- 
manent answer to the problem of Filling the Leisure Gap 
for more than a month or two. 

Beyond this, or yet another ride out in the Mini, there is at 
the moment very little for the uninformed public to do except 
to stand about muffled and coughing while the keen Wind of 
Change blows briskly round their freezing ankles. 

The problem, for most people who want to have clear-cut 
ideas in their heads, is to know what the hell is really going on. 

At one time, for example, it was easy enough to grasp the 
simple idea that There Was Widespread Unemployment. 
And four or five years ago one could say with a sense of 
having mastered something simple but basic “There Isa 
Chronic Shortage of Labour,” and hence inflation and s 
forth. Neither of these statements is true now, but what is 
to replace them? Probably only a sort of vague generalized 
warning on the lines: “With Automation Coming You've 
Got to Watch It.” 

For the Minister the problem is not so much that of the 
unemployed man or the harassed employer. The problem he 
must tackle in our present prosperous society is The Problem 
of the Layabout. 

The Layabout needs encouragement, 
encouraged—to lay about. 

Two certain things about automation are firstly that things 
are going to be more and more fascinating to watch, and 
secondly that there is going to be a lot more time to watch in. 
But where are the facilities for doing this watching? 

Only one industry in this country—civil engineering—ha 
begun to provide the vital Public Observation Platforms from 


and he must be 
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which the temporary or permanent layabout can get some 
idea of what is going on. 

A much bolder, a far more vigorous policy is called for. I 
should consider myself failing in my duty as Minister until 
Public Observation Platforms had been erected in every place 
of work in the country. 

Think of the eye-opening possibilities. We would never 
have had it so unlimited. 

Civil engineering is just about one of the slowest industrial 
processes to watch, and thus not only one of the least satisfying 
to the observer but inherently difficult to grasp as a complete 
picture. (No doubt a few brushes with my meticulous 
Permanent Secretary would clear up grammatical failures like 
the above. He’s going to earn that extra two thousand, by 
hookey.) The spread of the Platform is therefore the spread 
of a great and satisfying enlightenment. My plan opens up 
a whole welter of fascinating processes to a curious public. 

Every year the Ministry publishes a long and mysterious 
list of gainful occupations, and the briefest dip into this gives 
some impression of the wealth of experience the Platform 
could bring to the ordinary working stiff, 

The documentary film has made some of the more obvious 
pursuits into rather wearisome public knowledge—the 





stamping of white-hot iron ingots, or the constant walking 
forwards and backwards fiddling with threads, which goes on 
in the cotton mill. But what of the exotic trade of the 
Stripper and Grinder?* How do these sagger-makers, never 
mind their bottom-knockers, actually operate? 

From the Ministry’s viewpoint the Public Observation 
Platform has a more basic role to play than providing the 
satisfaction, deep as it may be, of watching others sweat away 
at their callings. The Platform is a fundamental necessity 
if a Minister of Labour is to fulfil the very first requirement 
of his department. Whitaker puts it plainly enough: 

“The provision of facilities and services for the purpose 
of assisting persons to select, fit themselves for, obtain and 
retain employment suitable to their age and capacity.” 

Giving them platforms to look at cmployment from seems 
the very least a Minister could do. Any department which 
had £28 million voted for it last year (though as a result of 
some obscure but very creditable hanky-panky they got their 
actual spending down to £21,535,000) has the obvious duty of 
either erecting these platforms itself or (in keeping with the 
now established tradition of unfathomable economy referred 





* Textile industry—nothing to do with the Stripper in the 
theatrical sense as far as I know. 















“Would all the yes-men in favour raise their hands?” 


to in the last set of brackets) of insisting on firms doing the job 
themselves, against tax, before being given the O.K. by the 
Minister’s powerful Factory Inspectorate. 

Turning reluctantly to one of the gnarled and thornier sides 
of the Ministry’s goings-on it would be as well, I think, to 
abandon any pretence of interfering in Industrial Relations 
at all. 

If anyone actually wants an arbitrator ex-judges and 
aspirant university vice-chancellors are as thick on the ground 
as private schools in Gerrards Cross. In fact the two main 
parties to the normal industrial up-and-a-downer—employers 
and unions—have shown their capacity both for protesting 
at the ludicrous public images projected by mischievous 
writers and cartoonists and of none the less continuing on 
their way regardless. The expense-account luncher on the 
one hand, and Mr. Kite on the other, are going to go on 
hammering it out despite what anyone says. 

And each of them seems to have such a deep psychological 
need for the other that no Minister is ever going to do much 
about it. 

On the other hand the collection and publication of 
Statistics about retail prices and employment is one thing the 
Ministry is not going to be allowed to let drop. So many 
Members of Parliament rely on these as the basis of their 
acrimonious and urgent contributions to the business of the 
House that they would be pretty lost without them. I see 
no harm in the thing and would encourage these statistics 
like mad, provided the graphs can be scaled to look dramatic 
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enough, and provided the remote and well-flogged “1938 
Basis” is retained. After all, these figures are obviously meant 
to rouse people, one way or another, rather than lull them. 

A cursory glance at the multiplicity of drab functions 
foisted on to successive Ministers of Labour is enough to 
make it abundantly clear why this Ministry is known (for 
my money at least) as the Graveyard of Political Ambition. 
Take the case of a young hopeless pitched out of his secondary 
modern school at fifteen with no G.C.E. and two bits of 
unfinished brassware from the metalwork class. A few months 
later, when he has been given the bullet from his second job, 
who is the shnook who urges him into yet another and 
advises night school on the side? Why, the Minister of 
Labour, via his Youth Employment Service. 

A year or two of this and the same Minister serves him 
with National Service papers, if there are any left. By the 
time this young gentleman has the vote the Minister of 
Labour will have 


(a) Dragged him into the Army 

(b) Refused his early release 

(c) Pitched him out of the Army after too long 
and 

(d) Resettled him into a job he hates. 


As soon as his attitude has mellowed and he has shaken 
down into a sluggish routine, who is this working tirelessly 
to inject half a million West Indians into his low-paid but 
easy-going industry? That blasted Minister of Labour again. 

Small wonder then if the Minister be driven to seek 
consolation where he can find it. Until the scandal blows up 
and breaks round his head he might well achieve a good deal 
of personal satisfaction and interest by turning to one of the 
minor functions of his department and tightening up some- 
thing at present rather laxly interpreted. I refer to the 
granting (or withholding) of work permits to foreign actresses 
in this country. 

This could clearly be a delicate matter which requires the 
close personal touch of the Minister, and speaking for myself 
I should be happy to serye in this capacity to the best of my 
ability. Power’s no good if you’re never going to use it, is 
it? After all, in every other respect it’s going to be a pretty 
damn dull sort of job. 












Other portfolios will be offered to: 
(3) RICHARD GORDON 
Minister of Health 
(4) NUBAR GULBENKIAN 
(5) A. P. H. (1) @) (3) 
Home Secretary i j i 
(© NIGEL ENBALE CMCMCMO 
inister of Power eee 





Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(7) STIRLING MOSS 





Minister of Transport 
(8) FRANK RICHARDS 
Minister of Education 
(9) ARNOLD WESKER 
Minister of Housing 
(10) Col. A. D. WINTLE 
Minister of Defence 
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Nostalgia in Bloomsbury 


sends one post-haste to a show, but 

I had no sooner read in the Observer 
Sir Mortimer Wheeier’s trenchant 
critique of the British Museum, now in 
its two hundred and second year, than 
a strong desire came over me to wander 
once again down the long, long galleries 
where my boyish footsteps had rung 
so hollowly so many years ago, to peer 
in a kind of trance at spearheads 
and sarcophagi and misshapen bits of 
blackened metal, to look up, with just 
the right considering gaze, at some 
colossal statue from Thebes and wait in 
vain, as ever, for the right, the trans- 
cendental emotions to sweep over me, 
to experience once more that strange 


[: isn’t often that a really bad notice 








By H. F. ELLIS 


museum conviction that, no matter what 
one is looking at, there must be something 
better farther on. The burden of Sir 
Mortimer’s complaints about the 
Museum left me in no doubt that here, 
for once, was a boyhood scene that 
could be revisited without fear of dis- 
illusionment or the rude hand of change. 
I had his word for it that one at least of 
the largest galleries had scarcely altered 
in fifty years. He had spoken of objects 
in serried lines “dusty and unmoved,” 
of exhibits shoved into cases “as if they 
were curios in a junk shop.” It all 
sounded very dear and familiar and 
untouched by time. 

So I went. 

If the visitor happens to enter the 


Museum by the North Entrance and 
then, in order to extricate himself from 
a great throng of students in scarves, 
makes straight for the nearest staircase, 
he will find himself in the King 
Edward VII Gallery, a regular hotch- 
potch, a positive herbaceous border of 
beauty and delight. Greece and Rome, 
China, Byzantium, Venice, Nigeria, the 
Anglo-Saxons and the ‘Teutons, potters 
and goldsmiths, horologists and workers 
in glass, artists and craftsmen from the 
sixth century B.C. to the eighteenth A.D. 
have poured their treasures into this 
room. You may turn from an Anglo- 
Saxon sepulchral cross to a Venetian 
goblet of the fifteenth century, from 
wide champagne-shaped _ black-figure 
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“And, dear, you know all that lovely Farina styling... ?” 
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“And now the tension here is terrific 
as each team makes a last desperate 
effort to throw the match.” 


drinking vessels with “Stroibos is 
beautiful” and “ Hello, have a drink!” 
scribbled round the rim (in genuine 
sixth-century Greek, mind you) to 
intricate, exquisite seventeenth-century 
clocks, from glazed pottery horses found 
in a Chinese tomb of the eighth century 
A.D. to a superb thirteenth-century 
brass head from Southern Nigeria, from 
silver bowls made I forget when to a 
rock-crystal skull made I forget by 
whom. Here are the Portland Vase and 
the ship-burial treasures from Sutton 
Hoo, and Ting and T’ang and the Royal 
Gold Cup—and a bitter twentieth- 
century curse on the bold Sir Mortimer 
for comparing this heavenly thesaurus 
to a junk shop. 

However, one has to push on. Over 
the Bridge and up to the Ethnographical 
Gallery .. . 

Yes. 

It might be better at this stage to 
make straight for the Egyptian Galleries, 
which cannot fail to stimulate the 
imagination . . . 

On emerging from the Egyptian 
Galleries the visitor may turn left 
into the Hittite Landing and thence 
proceed ... 

To hell with the Hittite Landing. 
Let’s get downstairs and see what goes 
on on the ground floor. 

It is acurious thing how, as time moves 
on, the old boyhood sensations return. 
That stifled, rather forlorn, half-guilty 
desire to be in some other part of the 
building is extraordinarily familiar. It 





isn’t that one agrees, exactly, with Sir 
Mortimer. His complaint about dust is 
baseless and inexcusable. I have run 
my finger along the top of innumerable 
cases and even over the toes of the 
immense seated statue of Amen-em- 
hat(?),* circa 2000 B.c., from Bubastis, 
and not a speck to show for it. But 
there is, all the same, something wrong 
here. I wanted to be interested in the 
Egyptian Rooms. I had not at that time 
become to any damaging extent con- 
scious of my feet or of the approaching 
collapse of the muscles in the small of 
my back. I even had the advantage over 
a great many visitors of knowing a little 

a very little, just a few outline facts— 
about the ancient Egyptians. But the 
ancient Egyptians weren’t there. There’s 
no preparation, no introduction, no 
sense of progression, chronological or 
otherwise, as one moves through the 
rooms. You just go through a doorway, 
reeling with Ethnography, and there 
you are, peering as likely as not at what 
turns out to be (if you take the trouble 
to put your spectacles on and read the 
label) a “painted steatite mouse with 
wooden moveable lower jaw and tail. 
New Kingdom, c. 1200 B.c.” It’s all 
bitty. Nothing’s in its context. There’s 
no picture, damn it. 

But what can you do with a collection 
of scarabs and coffins and mummies and 
papyri and ushabti boxes and small 
steatite mice but put them all in serried 
rows with little labels to show what they 
were and when? Well, it seems to me 
that you can start, before you get to the 
exhibits at all, with a kind of “ precinct” 
giving an elementary idea of ancient 
Egypt by means of photographs of 
Thebes and Karnak, and a map and a 
few “reconstructed” models and draw- 
ings, and a word or two (large and 
legible) about the Nile and the priest- 
hood and the worship of cats and what 
kind of things the people did, and what 
evidence of these things the visitor is 
going to see in the next rooms. Then 
you might try to group the exhibits 
themselves in some sort of way that 
would lead the visitor on from one 
thing to another, making him forget his 
feet in the excitement of comprehension 
—whether by adopting some sort of 
chronological sequence or by com- 
parisons of dynasty with dynasty or 
by arranging objects in an intelligible 





* The query is the Museum’s, not mine. I 
would not dream of doubting it. 
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context and against a contemporary 
background, or by trying to trace the life 
of an Egyptian woman from the cradle 
to the grave by a sequence of objects, 
wall-paintings and what-have-you, show- 
ing her toys, clothes, ornaments, work, 
play, furniture, religion and tomb. It 
might be difficult, and some of the con- 
tiguous exhibits might be a thousand 
years apart in time, but I believe people 
would /Jook at them. 

Imaginative presentation takes space 
and as Sir Mortimer says “there is no 
adequate room for the intelligible dis- 
play of a collection.” Something, even 
so, might be done without great expense 
about that. What, since we are still in 
the Egyptian Galleries, is the point of 
those rows of sarcophagi and mummies? 
It’s nice to have them, and reflects great 
credit on everyone concerned, but 
wouldn’t one or two of each suffice for 
the general public? For myself I’d far 
rather see the space used to show what 
a tomb actually looked like, with its 
annexe and antechamber and shrine and 
all the bits and pieces (even if some of 
them had to be labelled “copy”) than 
wander hopelessly from one mass of 
bandages to another. “The great col- 
lection of Egyptian sculptures,” says 
the official Guide proudly, “the numer- 
ous objects of art and ornament and 
articles of domestic life, the series of 
mummies and antiquities connected 
with the burial of the dead, the in- 
scriptions and other written documents, 
which are brought together in the 
Museum, afford an unrivalled means of 
estimating the knowledge and powers, 
the thought and religion, the art and the 
daily life of this ancient people.” Well, 
honestly now, do they? As at present 
arranged? Not to me and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, they don’t. 

But one is tired, and inclined to be 
over-captious. A cup of tea, perhaps, 
before sampling the Ephesus Room ...? 

“RESTAURANT [says the Guide] 

There is no public restaurant in the 
Museum.” 


vw 


“THE 
Queen's ResTAuRANT LIMITED, 

4, SLOANE Square, S.W.1. 
Inexpensive and delicious food. 
Combination of smart people and 
residents in the vicinity.” 

Evening Standard advertisement 


No other choice? 
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HE wind of change sweetly scream- 

ing through Africa to-day is high 

C, and the man who’s blowing it 
is the man who blows it best, President 
Eisenhower’s envoy extraordinary, ‘The 
Great Satchmo. 

The Eighty-fourth Congress of the 

United States, to which African lovers 

of jazz should be devoutly grateful, 
passed a bill in 1956 to strengthen inter- 

national ties “by demonstrating the 
) cultural interests, developments, and 
achievements of the people of the 
: United States.” “The President’s 
Special International Programme,” as 
it is called, has never brought about a 
foreign mission more likely to succeed 
than Louis Armstrong’s current tour of 
Ghana, Nigeria and the rest. When 
undertaking to assess the Eisenhower 
Administration posterity should bear 
in mind that Eisenhower was the 
president who caused Ole Satchelmouth 
and his All-Stars to play “When the 
Saints Go Marching In” in Brazzaville, 
3 Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, Blantyre, 
Abidjan and Dakar, and a lot of other 
places where the art of playing gut- 
bucket horn had long been under- 
developed. 

The All-Stars (Trummy Young, 
trombone; Barney Bigard, clarinet; 
Billy Kyle, piano; Mort Herbert, bass; 
Danny Barcelona, drums; and Velma 
Middleton, vocals) are giving forty-five 
concerts in “about twenty-two coun- 
tries,” Mr. Armstrong told me while 
t they paused in London on their way 
; from Los Angeles to Accra. When his 
band played in Ghana before, under 
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, private auspices, the local appreciation 
, was vast and riotous, and the esteem was 
? mutual. 


“Them cats down there,” he said, 
e “all the chiefs and all the ordinary 
people, everybody, they really dig our 
music and, daddy, I dig swinging for 
them. We played an outdoor concert 
for a big crowd of them, and we played 
‘Royal Garden Blues,’ and I played 
some of them high notes—you know?— 
and some of them pretty notes, and they 
really dig all that. There was one old 
fella, about a hundred and ten years old, 
and he was really wailing. He danced 
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The Swingingest Ambassador 


PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


all over. When we left that country all 
the cats came to the airport and said 
‘Satchmo, good-bye.’ There were nine 
trumpets all playing for me, so beautiful, 
and I played with them, and they sang 
‘All for you, Louis, all for you.’ So of 
course what we want to do now is go 
on back down there and Jay it on them 
again.” 

The day they were in London I got 
to the May Fair Hotel at 10.30 in the 
morning and found Trummy Young 
and Velma Middleton toying with a 
little whisky and ice in the foyer. 

“The way I hear it,” Mr. Young 
said, “that Lumumba wanted us to go 
over there. ‘Send some more 
musicians,’ he said. ‘The last troupe 
was delicious.’” He said the State 
Department had assigned a first-class 
photographer to record the tour. “He 
used to make pictures down at Canaveral 
—where they shoot the rockets. I’m not 
at all interested in those war-heads, not 
at all. I’m not built for spares.” Like 
his fellows, Mr. Young said, he felt 


that the goodwill they might be able to 
engender in Africa was going to help 
to preserve peace. 

Danny Barcelona, the young Hawaiian 
drummer, emerged from a lift rubbing 
his eyes. “ Hey—what country’s this?” 
he asked. “Where do they keep the 
coffee?” 

The Monte Carlo Suite was jammed 
with press and television reporters and 
photographers by 11 o’clock, when Louis 
Armstrong and his wife, Lucille, 
appeared. It was the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the night they got married in, 
appropriately enough, St. Louis, and 
they looked very happy. Mrs. Arm- 
strong was wearing a heavy gold 
bracelet from which dangled charms 
representing countries her husband and 
she have visited together since then. 
There were a lump of jade from Hong 
Kong, an Eiffel Tower, a Big Ben, and 
many others. Her hair had been rinsed 
orange but her suit was quiet grey— 
“a Prince of Wales check,” according to 
Peta Vivienne Gorges, a Knightsbridge 
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“Js that the fine sense of anticipation you were talking about?” 
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dress designer who had wangled her 
way into the conference, she said, 
because she thought Satchmo’s hoarse 
rendition of “ Rockin’ Chair” was “just 
the most.” Mr. Armstrong squeezed 
her hand with such great enthusiasm 
that his essential gentleness moved him 
afterwards to ask her whether he had 
hurt her. She was quite all right except 
that a small stone had been displaced 
somehow from her ring. 

The photographers went to work and 
Mr. Armstrong patiently induced smiles 
for them by repeating the word “‘spag- 
hetti,” which achieves a subtler effect 
than “cheese.” He pretended to play 
his trumpet, working the valves silently, 
his varnished fingernails glittering. He 
mopped his face. “'Turn this way,’ said 
one photographer after another. Yet 
another said “Give us an expression.” 
“This is it,” Mr. Armstrong replied. 
“This is my expression, dad.” 

It was time for questions. How were 
they going to celebrate their anniver- 
sary? “‘We’re celebrating right now,” 
Mrs. Armstrong said. “Any time we’re 
together we’re celebrating,” Mr. Arm- 
strong explained. What about South 
Africa? Would he be willing to play 
there? “I’ll blow my horn anywhere my 
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manager books me,” he said. “Going 
to Leopoldville’s just the same as going 


to Hoboken, New Jersey. It’s just 
another one-night stand. It’d be the 
same with South Africa. But I got no 
business with politics,” he added. 
“That’s their business. And we’ve got 
men to take care of that. I just blow. 
I don’t care where I do it—in my own 
back yard, or in Africa.”” Had he been 
playing more commercially in recent 
years? “What is commercial?” he 
asked. “ What’s jazz? All music’s jazz, 
if you want to play jazz. My biggest 
number in Germany is ‘The Vie en 
Rose.’ A note’s a note in any language, 
daddy. Miles Davis: I buy his album 
because he sounds good. But it was Joe 
Oliver who taught me how to live 
music.” Why was he wearing a yellow 
bow-tie decorated with small black rail- 
way trains? “ Maybe it’s the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,” he suggested. The 
trivial game of verbal ping-pong went 
on and on, and he played his part with 
all the mellowness and restraint of his 
sixty years, with all the confidence of 
forty-eight years of musical success. Why 
didn’t he compose new anthems for new 
African nations? “I ain’t that good,” 
he said. 

At last his physician, Dr. Alexander 
Schiff of New York, called a halt. 
“Would you please give him a little 
air?” he said. “This guy’s a human 
being. And you’re all sleeping while 
he’s working.” Satchmo was patient 
with Dr. Schiff as well. 

I asked him about Louis Armstrong’s 
health. 

“Better than yours or mine,” Dr. 
Schiff said. “And I’m going to keep it 
that way. I’ve sent ninety-three pounds 
of medical supplies ahead to Accra. 
Louis isn’t a hypochondriac, but he does 
like pills, especially a good strong physic 
at the end of every day. His lips have 
tough spots, like corns, but they’re in 
good shape. He’s his own dietician— 
he eats and drinks everything that comes 
along. He can still play his trumpet 
hard for two hours a day.” On days 
when he isn’t performing for the public 
Louis Armstrong plays for himself. 
“You can’t take nothing for granted 
with no trumpet,” he told me. “I 
touch that horn every day. You got to 
keep your chops eulogized.” And 
every night, after he has taken his pills, 
he sterilizes his trumpet mouthpiece in 
witch-hazel and puts it away wrapped 
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in a handkerchief, safe from germs, 
It was time for President Eisenhower’s 
envoy extraordinary to be escorted to 
the home of Mr. Walworth Barbour, the 
U.S. Minister in London, for roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding and ice cream, 
Satch, as he still seemed to be, was 
taken by Mr. Moss Murray, a spokes- 
man for Pepsi-Cola International, which 
is helping the State Department to pay 
for the tour, partly because Pepsi is 
grateful that Africa produces cola beans 
and prodigious thirst. 

What did Louis Armstrong think of 
“progressive jazz?” He said he was 
reminded of a groom in a New Orleans 
livery stable who attracted a lot of 
suckers long ago by putting up a sign 
offering for a dime each to show them 
“a horse with its tail where its head 
ought to be.” “He’d just turned that 
old horse back to front,” Mr. Arm- 
strong said. “You can get away with 
that just one time.” 

Would Louis Armstrong ever retire? 
He frowned. He suggested that real 
musicians never retire; they only die. 

“But if it all stopped to-morrow,” 
he said, grinning cheerfully, “‘—halle- 
lujah! Everybody’s had a good time.” 
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Pay Now, ‘Die Later 


BOOTHROYD 


Rosert A. THOMSON, EsQ., A.C.1.B., 

11 Duke Street, London, S.W.1 
EAR MR. ‘THOMSON,—1 
1) don’t want to tell you how to 
run your business, which seems 
to concern the sale of insurance, but 
since I had your letter of October 3 I 
have been worrying about you. Do you 
think you’re getting your money’s- 
worth out of your publicity advisers? 
Were you wise to adopt their recom- 
mendation of the direct mail campaign? 
Superficially their technique is im- 
pressive, I admit that. When your letter 
reached me, correctly addressed in an 
educated hand, with full letter-rate 
postage paid, and eschewing that cheese- 
paring trick of using an envelope stuck 
down in the usual place but opening at 
one end and travelling for twopence, 
my heart leapt pleasurably to see it 
among the morning litter of bills and 


By Jj. B. 


jumble-sale handouts. My clation was 
short-lived. In such company a letter 
inviting me to insure against death 
duties was not a thing I warmed to—a 
point worth making with your advisers, 
surely? Disappointment, as their staff 
psychologist ought to know, is among 
the most poignant of emotions, and a 
man led to expect a letter from an 
admirer, an invitation to dinner, or 
even—for the fancy ranges widely as 
the envelope is weighed in the hand—a 
small cheque suffers a sharp release of 
splenetic secretions on finding that it is 
nothing but a device to get money out 
of him, particularly when any accruing 
advantage is to be merely posthumous. 

Forget what the agency men said 
and try to see the three-dimensional 
breakfast table at which these events 
take place. Here is your correspondent, 
in this case me, having had a poor night, 
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skimmed the nuclear intelligence off the 
front pages, noted the steady downpour 
outside the windows and pushed away 
his cereal untouched. Is he an apt 
receptacle for a four-paragraph letter 
about death, be it typed never so impec- 
cably and signed with a signature 
demanding the closest inspection to be 
sure, in the end, that it is the modern 
scientific equivalent of the rubber stamp? 
No, speaking personally, he is not. 
You do not actually mention death, 
and that’s one up to you. In fact your 
first paragraph is a little masterpiece, as 
you may remember: 
“Dear Srr—Will, your sure hand 
still direct the financial well-being of 
your family when the time comes for 


them to contrive a hasty settlement of 
the last demand on your fortune?” 


I think you should know that my 
family burst out laughing at this. The 
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idea of its head having “a sure hand” 
was the main mirth-spring, owing 
possibly to the recollection of how, only 
last month, he had paid a bill for 6s. 7d. 
with a cheque for £6 7s., and but for the 
honesty of the Gas Board, who had only 
blown out a stoppage in the cooker, 
would never have known it. However, 
the reference to a “fortune” came a 
good second. 

May I pass on to paragraph two and its 
reference to “a welcome rise in tax-free 
income”? I have no great under- 
standing of money, Mr. Thomson. My 
only anxiety is nét to be completely 
without any, and if the words “ financial 
well-being” mean anything at all in my 
family they mean that sufficiently care- 
free state. What I do know, however, 
is that offers of a rise in tax-free income 
coming through the post from strangers 
—if I may call you that—are actually 
hints on how to be out of pocket. Oh, 
I don’t doubt for a moment that you 
could grind me down with columns of 
figures and such forceful epithets as 
“actuarial”; the fact remains that you 
want me to spend £200 that I otherwise 
should have kept snug in my school- 
fees account, on the understanding that 
I get £100 of it back from the Inland 
Revenue. All this means to me is that 
I’m a hundred pounds down the drain. 
It is only the specialist view, such as 
your own, which is able to see this as 
“a welcome rise in tax-free income.” 
And I may say, sir, that I envy it. If 
only I could see my losses as profits and 
my debts as capital gains I should be in 
a state of financial well-being indeed. 














Not, however, to the degree sug- 
gested in your fourth and last paragraph, 
where you throw out the information, 
almost as an aside, that I am most likely 
to benefit from your proposal if I am 
“over 65 years of age” and “worth 
£30,000 or more.” It is this paragraph, 
I think, which has really prompted me 
to talk to you for your own good. I[ 
would recommend you, sir, to question 
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your agents closely on the source of the 
names and addresses on their mailing- 
lists (I should be interested in the 
answers, moreover: I’ve _ often 
wondered). The point is, I feel, that 
more personal investigation of potential 
customers is called for. They could 
hardly know, I grant you, whether I 
sleep well or what the weather and the 
headlines are likely to be on the morning 
of receipt, but a few local inquiries, 
discreetly carried out, would avoid 
blunders of the kind committed in 
paragraph four. Ask the girl behind the 
glass at the grocer’s about my age and 
my fortune. She is young and may be 
twenty years out, one way or another, 
over the first; but over the second she 
will put you right in no time, and throw 
in my unsettled account for August to 
prove it. 

It also seems to me that it would do 
no harm to classify your selected names 
and addresses by professions. It is not, 
on the whole, entirely wise, for instance, 
to include the (if I may) writer of light 
pieces, permanently on the lookout for 
a chance to write one. 


Yours very truly, 


J. B. Booruroyp 


Limbo 


HEY say the virtuous pagans dwell in Limbo. 
There, in umbrageous groves, the thoughtful sages 
Lean against olive-trees with arms akimbo, 
Arguing gently down the endless ages 


Without undue dejection or elation; 
While infants, those who died befcre baptismal 
Rites could provide their passports to salvation, 
Play at their feet in innocence abysmal. 


The climate there is neither hot nor wintry, 

Lacks Heaven’s bliss and Hell’s perpetual arson. 
It all reminds me of a night at Fintry 

I spent disputing with a cultured parson— 


A peaceful night of mild and muggy weather. 

Outside, young lovers down the lanes were strolling, 
The Beltane-fires were burning in the heather 

And in the shed MacGregor’s mare was foaling, 


But never rumour came to our seclusion 

Of birth or death, the snowdrift or the swallow— 
And that was when I came to the conclusion 

That Hell and Heaven both beat Limbo hollow. 
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— R. P. LISTER 
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Contacts with Zulus 


HERE are people who achieve 
"| erodes performances in the 

field of linguistics. I am not one 
of these but in visiting different lands 
I have found that if one knows a few 
of the more common local expressions 
it is possible to attain a degree of 
neighbourliness that would otherwise 
be denied to one. “Good morning,” 
“How are you?” “Please,” “Thank 
you,” “Excuse me” and “Good-bye” 
are obvious examples of words that 
form thé basis of polite social inter- 
course. One could hardly imagine a 
harmonious relationship being estab- 
lished with people of a different mother- 
tongue unless these words were used in 
conversation with them. 

Having arrived in South Africa and 
found myself residing in Natal where 
the Zulus are the indigenous people, I 
decided to equip myself with a know- 
ledge of such expressions in their 
language. I bought a vocabulary and 
phrase-book published locally and 
hoped, since the current edition (pub- 
lished in 1959) was the sixteenth and a 
revised and enlarged one to boot, that 
I was doing well. I was reassured by 
the opening sentence of its preface: 
“The primary object of this little work 
is to help newcomers in their common 
contacts with Zulus.” 

I took my purchase back to my flat 
and looked through its pages. My 
satisfaction soon evaporated. Nowhere 
could I find an equivalent for the 
expression “Good morning.”” Nowhere 
could I find an equivalent for the 
expression “How are you?” Nowhere 
could I find an equivalent for the 
expression “ Please.” Nowhere could I 
find an equivalent for the expression 
“Thank you.” Nowhere could I find 
an equivalent for the expression “ Ex- 
cuse me.”” And nowhere could I find an 
equivalent for the expression “Good- 
bye.” 

However, I learnt from the pages of 
“Short Phrases in Constant Use” that 
“Be off with you” was “Suka,” that 
“Stand out of the way” was “Deda” 
and that “Do not block the doorway” 
was “‘Musa ukuvimba emnyango.” 





By A. FINKLE 


Turning to the list of phrases relating 
to house-work, I found that “I am not 
your mate (equal)” was “Angisiye 
uwenu.” I found, further, that “ You 
must never call a White man ‘wethu’ ”’ 
was “Musa ukuthi kumlungu: ‘wethu’ 
nakanye.”” And the final admonishment, 
“You must be respectful,” I found to 
be “Ubohlonipha.” 

In the section on store-work, stabling 
and gardening, I discovered the follow- 
ing sequence of phrases. “How much 
money do you want?” (“Ufuna malini 
na?”’) “You want 30s. a month?” 
(“‘Ufuna amashumi amathathu ngeny- 
anga?”’) “TI will give you 15s.” (““Ngiza- 
kukunika ishumi nesihlanu.”) “See, 1 
will give you 15s. for the first month.” 
(‘“Bheka, ngizakukunika ishumi nesihlanu 
ngenyanga yokugala.”) “Afterwards I 
will give you 20s., if I see you know how 
to work.” (“Emva ngizakukunika ama- 
shumi amabili uma ngibona ukuthi uyak- 
wazit ukusebenza.”) “You will have to 
do any work that I tell you.” (“Uzak- 
wenza yonke imisebenze engikutshela 
yona.”) “'To dig in the garden, or chop 
wood, or anything else.” (‘‘Ulime 
ensimini, noma ubande izinkuni, nokunye 
nje.”) “I shall not want you to work at 
night.” (“‘Angizofuna ukuba usebenze 











ngakusthlwa.”’) “When the sun sets you 
can leave off.” (“‘Nxa ilanga lishona 
ungakhawula.’’) ‘‘Do you agree?”’ 
(““Uyavuma na?’’) 

Later on in the booklet one finds, 
among the miscellaneous phrases that 
one might, apparently, expect to use, 
another little episode which one fears 
may bear some relation to the previous 
one. “The boy we engaged yesterday 
has run away.” (“Umfana esimthole 
izolo wegile.”) “1 shall punish him.” 
(““Ngtzakumjezisa.”) “1 know where he 
is hiding.” (‘‘Ngiyayazi indawo lapho 
ecashe khona.”) “TI shall send a police- 
man.” (‘‘Ngizokuthuma iphoyisa.’’) 

But conversation with the Zulu can 
evidently take a lighter turn. From the 
list of miscellaneous phrases that the 
booklet gives us we might also discover 
how to conduct the following exchange : 

“What are these women carrying?” 
(‘‘Bathwalani laba abafazi na?’’) 

“They are carrying beer.” (“Bath- 
wele utshwala.’’) 

“Is your beer lively?” (“Utshwala 
benu buyabila na?”) “Just let me 
taste.” (“‘Ngizwise phela.”’) “ Itisnot very 
good.” (‘‘Abubuhle” or “Akukuhle.’’) 
“Tt is bitter.” (“Buyababa.’’) 

“Tt is bitter because there is little 





“,..or if you're a status enthusiast, she'll symbolize like crazy.” 
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“Feel the luxurious upholstery ! 


malt in it.” (“Bubaba ngokuba imi- 
thombo imincane kubo.”’) 
“Do not drink yourself tipsy.” 


(‘“‘“Ningaphuzi nidakwe.”’) 

“We shall not get tipsy on only one 
pot.” (“Kasizsukudakwa ngokhamba olu- 
lodwa nje.”’) 

However, the Zulu must not be 
allowed to forget himself. Other mis- 
cellaneous phrases therefore enable us 
to keep him in his place. Thus: “Be 
silent” is “Thula.”’ “Be silent while I 
am speaking” is ““Thula ngisakhuluma.” 
And “You must not speak while 
another is still speaking” is “Ungak- 
hulumi esakhuluma omunye.” 

Afterwards, I found from other 
sources the transliterations of “Good 
morning,” “How are you?” “Please,” 
“Thank you,” “Excuse me” and 
“Good-bye.” “Good morning” is 
“ Sawubona.” “How are you?” is 
“Usaphila na?” “Please” is “Ngtya- 
cela.” “Thank you” is “Ngtyabonga.” 
“Excuse me” is “Uxolo.” “Good-bye” 
is “‘Sala kahle.” 
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With the traffic jams getting worse and worse, it’s important to have somewhere 


y I Wished the Floor 


B EFORE English finals at Cambridge 

sat up all night fuelling my tiny 
memory. In morning put on best 
tweed jacket to boost morale and, 
mounting five-shilling bicycle, pedalled 
bravely towards Senate House, juggling 
as I went with Shakespeare, Donne, 
the metaphysical poets and other 
notable non-starters. 

Invigilator very old Don exhumed for 
occasion. Paper designed by sadists to 
inflict maximum torture. Decided to 
put shirt on essay on Defoe’s Great Fire. 
Began scribbling in deep intellectual 
coma. 

When actually started to smell smoke, 
took this as excellent omen. Ludgate 
burning nicely when man_ behind 
prodded me and hissed “You’re on 
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fire!” Told him his humour misplaced, 
and returned to task of igniting Cheap- 
side. When paper became invisible 
smoke could no longer be ignored. 
Found red-hot pipe in pocket had set 
jacket well ablaze. 

Approached invigilator. Quite deaf. 
Roared in his ear, demonstrating in 
dumbshow my imminent incineration. 
At this dramatic spectacle three hundred 
pens ceased work simultaneously. In- 
vigilator called up porter. “Take this 
gentleman and put him out!” Porter 
marched me outside, where he did 
macabre dance on kippered remains of 
my jacket, afterwards leading me back 
in triumph, to general applause. 

That was how my First escaped me. 

— E.O.D.K. 
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MOTOR SHOW SUPPLEMENT 


The Worries of Mr. 


By 


Grease 


E. S. TURNER 


“Happy Families.” Does it con- 

tain Mr. Grease, the Garageman? 
Ten to one it does not. Search your 
encyclopedia. Has it anything about 
garages? It has not; not even under 
“ Lubritorium” or “‘ Gas-o-teria.”” Have 
you ever seen in the Times Lit. Supp. a 
letter beginning “Sir, I am writing a 
History of Garages and would be 
grateful to your readers for any old bills, 
threatening letters etc... .” You have 
not. 

This great industry, now being over- 
run by  pert-bottomed wenches in 
overalls, was too busy in its formative 
years testing exhaust 
whistles, charging 
electromobiles and 
fitting umbrella- 
baskets to Gobron- 
Brillié roadsters to 
maintain any proper 
archives. In the 
carly days Mr. 
Grease, the Garage- 
man, is an elusive 
figure. 

The first motorists 
sought help from 
blacksmiths, ostlers, 
jobbing —_ engineers 
and fellow motorists. Like commanders 
in the Western Desert they could not 
plan an advance until they were sure 
of their fuel supplies. Gradually hotels 
woke to the fact that motorists, though 
mentally deficient, had money and began 
to store petrol. They even dug pits so 
that drivers could spend the long 
evenings under their cars in comfort. 


G's Hppy through your pack of 





Then suddenly, nobody knows how, 
there were garages everywhere. It was 
a Continental fad. Hotels started them; 
car dealers started them; Boer War 
heroes with more ambition than capital 
started them. All you needed was a 
licence to keep more than twenty-eight 
pounds of carbide, a licence to. hawk 
petroleum (not more than twenty 
gallons in one vehicle) and, for good 
measure, a diploma from the Liverpool 
Self-Propelled Traffic Association and a 
notice “We Never Sleep.” But it was a 
shaky living. In the winter months, 
when only the boldest motorists ven- 
tured out, and the one caller in a week 
was a representative 
of Simmonds’ 
Detectives (“'Trac- 
ing Lost Motors a 
Speciality”), the 
garageman filled his 
windows with per- 
ambulators, gramo- 
phones, footballs, 
fireworks, athletes’ 
belts and exercisers. 
Trade leaders said 
this was undignified ; 
winter was the time 
for installing 
chauffeurs’ mess- 
rooms and ladies’ cloak-rooms. 

Some of those early motorists, in 
their puttees and patent knee-protectors, 
were tiresome fellows. When they 
bought a car they expected free advice 
on how to run it. They talked so much 
about their vehicles that they had to be 
charged for conversation, though not 
under that heading. The sharp ones 
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never accepted a gallon of petrol without 
producing a shilling densimeter from 
their pockets and testing it for specific 
gravity. Snappish gentlemen on their 
way to a Saturday afternoon balloon 
chase would come in at the last moment 
demanding new eggs for their Invictus 
tyres. These tyres, as every schoolboy 
once knew, were made of spongy rubber 
containing a series of oval pockets into 
which pneumatic eggs were inserted. 
Any eggs punctured on the road were 
replaced as required. 

Other motorists, disillusioned with 
Mr. Dunlop’s invention, would demand 
to have their inner tubes injected with 
resilient filling overnight. “I don’t 
recommend those pudding pneumatics,” 
Mr. Grease would say (though he used 
them himself); “they will give you a 
harsh ride. Air is the thing of the 
future.”” The customer would scoff and 
say he knew a man who drove a thousand 
miles in perfect comfort on tyres 
stuffed with old socks. 

In fact most of Mr, Grease’s income 
came from selling and repairing tyres. 
He had a vulcanizing machine and very 
good it was, but some people expected 
him to make a new tyre out of a string 
of holes. Sometimes he would fit one 
worn-out tyre as a liner inside another 
worn-out tyre. That would always 
carry the adventurer on to the next 
garage. 

Even in those days motorists were 
gadget-mad. A directory of 1910 shows 
that, while twenty firms marketed 
exhaust pipes, twenty other firms 
produced exhaust cut-outs, with or 
without whistles attached. Operating 
the cut-out got you up a steep High 
Street more quickly and helped you 
(and the public) to judge whether the 
engine was firing correctly. Also, as the 
makers said, it was an admirable form 
of warning. Many demanded the 
Klaxon, however. “It is not musical,” 
the manufacturers boasted. “It is a 
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harsh, vibrant, metallic howl, unlike 
any other created sound. Its abruptness 
is startling; in still air it is audible a 
mile or more ahead.” There was also 
the exhaust-operated Gabriel, which 
reproduced old coach-horn signals or 
almost any trumpet calls, for which 
reason, as the makers said, it was 
“particularly appropriate for military 
cars.” 

On a busy morning, with the mech- 
anics operating the cut-outs to test the 
customers’ engines, and a chauffeur 
sounding his Klaxon for petrol, and 
young Jim operating his Niagara motor 
washer, and the vulcanizer sizzling 
away, and General Badger complaining 
that his Gabriel produced a mockery of 
“Charge,” the garage could be quite 
a bracing place. Everything was liable 
to stop, however, when Mrs. Alfred 
Harmsworth drove up in her famous 
automobile coat made from the skin 
of a milk-white colt adorned with sable 
tails. It cost eight hundred pounds and 





IX ALL NITE MOTORS is 
R « neotechnic garage on the 

outskirts of London. From 
Lavender Road it looks nothing like a 
garage: no pumps are visible, no oil- 
stained mechanics, no Cola display 
stands. The front of the building is 
vastly impressive and ruthlessly con- 
temporary—great stretches of thick plate 
glass separated by thin spars of concrete 
angled to the street at about sixty 
degrees, trailing plants growing from 
shallow yellow concrete saucers, “rix 
all nite motors” (sans serif and dis- 
creetly small) fixed to the concrete 
fascia of the flat roof over the cantilevered 
walkway. 

A uniformed official opened the door 
of my Talbot, bowed and indicated that 
he would drive the car away for me. I 
got out, the man slid into the driving 
seat and rushed the merchandise out of 
sight. Come what may, it seemed, the 
approach to the Rix establishment must 
be tidy, free from tell-tale mani- 
festations of commerce. After a bout of 


she had graciously permitted the Em- 
press of Russia to copy it. But she did 
not like young Jim to get too near. 

Commercial travellers were a bit of a 
nuisance. They arrived in their Alldays 
and Onions voiturettes (craftily designed 
to go through narrow doors and gate- 
ways) and tried to persuade Mr. Grease 
to stock the latest nail catchers, tins of 
Crocus Powder (whatever that was), 
motorists’ soap, grademeters and auto- 
creepers (platforms, on castors, with 
padded head-rests, for contemplating 
sumps). “You keep bulb horns,” one 
would say, “why don’t you stock our 
bulb-horn covers?” Another would 
produce goggles for poodles— They 
are the rage of Paris. You cannot afford 
not to stock them.” 

As early as 1905 the trade was “sick 
of inventors.”’ It was not so much that 
they kept producing things like poodle 
goggles, but they were for ever devising 
new vehicles. Mr. Grease could cope 
with a well-bred Metallurgique or a 
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dear old Delaunay-Belleville, but on a 
bad day he would be asked to blow off 
the boiler of a Gardner-Serpollet steam 
car, weld the frame of an Orient Buck- 
board, replace a ball-race in a Bradbury 
fore-car (the passenger rode in front, 
ready to assimilate the shock) and 
improvise new gears for a nameless 
dos-a-dos. Why couldn’t they make 
one car and stick to it? No wonder 
Mr. Grease grew to idolize Henry Ford, 
who ran the same splendid model for 
eighteen years. 

A dissident of those days thought 
that as customers were such a nuisance 
it would be a good idea to let them do 
their own work and charge them for the 
use of the tools. This visionary plan 


-has been adopted in recent years in 


America, under such signs as “ U-Fix- 
Ure-Car.” Over there, too, motorists 
have been serving themselves with 
petrol. Here, the garage trade still 
panders to the motorist. One simply 
can’t think why. 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


indecision, for there was nothing to 
indicate which of the sheets of plate 
glass would give under heavy pressure 
and become a door, I made my way 
into an enormous foyer. Lie-low easy 
chairs were scattered about an eccen- 
trically patterned rubber flour; there 
were low glass tables decorated with 
neat stacks of glossy magazines and 
boxes of cigarettes, and there were more 
trailing plants. 

A young lady wearing a tight black 
dress, winkle-pickers and imitation 
scratches on her wrists clicked across 
from her “reception” desk. 

“Whom,” she said, “did you wish to 
consult?” 

I handed her a card and she returned 
to her desk and pressed 
a button. “Our Mr. 
Monterey will be with you 
presently,” she said. 

I collapsed into a chair 
and slowly worked myself 
upright again to reach for 
a magazine. It was called 
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“* Motorama, the Magazine of the House 
of rix all nite motors. . .” 

“Ah, there you are, sir,” said Mr. 

Monterey. “I’ve just taken a quick 
look-see at your Talbot, sir, and I think 
everything’s ready for your signature. 
Will you come over to the accounts 
bureau?” Mr. Monterey was short. 
He wore a Latin-American moustache 
and a Daz-white dust-coat with the 
coat-of-arms of rix all nite motors 
printed on the breast pocket. 
“Won't take a minute, sir,” he said. 
The difference between our Unseen 
Offer for the Talbot and your new 
Austin is £495. If you'll let me have 
your cheque.” 

“Right,” I said. 

“Make it out to rix all 
nite motors, Ltd., please.” 

I opened my _ cheque 
book, wrote in the date. 

“And if I may say so, 
sir,” Mr. Monterey said, 
“T think you’ve got a real 
bargain there. You’ve 


or 
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‘The very latest information on delivery is three years nine months, sir, and-not, as I said in error a minute ago, three years.” 


given your Talbot a bit of a belting, 
eh?” 

“How d’you mean?” I said, my pen 
poised. 

“Well, it’s in a pretty rough con- 
dition, sir. The gear-box has had it, 
and the engine . . . well!” 

“You mean,” I said, “that it isn’t 
worth the price you offered?” 

“Well, sir, that’s not the way rix all 
nite does business, We take trade-in 
cars on trust. With gentlemen like you, 
sir, the purchase date is enough. We 
don't like to haggle.” 

“But you’re disappointed with its 
condition?” I said. 

“As I said, sir, the gear box has gone 
MB nae 

“Look,” I said bristling, “I don’t 
curry favours. If the Talbot isn’t worth 
what you offered, for heaven’s sake say 
so.” My voice must have risen a 
decibel or two. 

“Please, sir,” Mr. Monterey said, 
“we've no intention of going back on 
our word. It’s the policy of the com- 
pany. We want all our clients to be 


satisfied.” 

* But I’m not satisfied,” I said. ‘‘We’ll 
call the deal off. I’ve already told you 
that I expect no favours. If the Talbot 


isn’t worth your £400, then I'll take it 
away again. Gear-box! There was 
nothing the matter with the dam’ gear- 
box ten minutes ago!” 

“If you’ll just make out the cheque, 
sir,” said Mr. Monterey. 

“T tell you,” I said, “that the deal’s 
off. You say you’ll be losing on the 
transaction, and I certainly don’t intend 
to take advantage of your so-called 
gentleman’s agreement.” 

“T only said, sir. . .” Mr. Monterey 
mumbled. 

“That Talbot,” I said, “has given me 
good service tor seven years. It still goes, 
and goes well, and if necessary it’ll 
go for another three or four years. Tell 
me, what price would you consider fair 
for it?” 

“Our word is our bond, sir. At all 
times the policy of rix all nite moters is 
to honour our pledge. We lose on some 
deals, sir, make a bit on others.” 

“Well, I don’t want you to lose on 


‘me. Get my Talbot round for me, and 


I’ll say good-day.” 

“Do be reasonable, sir, I only said 
that...” 

“The deal’s off,” I said. “Will you 
get my Talbot or do I have to get it 
myself?” 
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“Perhaps if you had a word with the 
manager, Mr. Cheston? It’s not within 
my power to adjust trade-in allowances, 
but Mr. Cheston may be prepared to 
meet your requirements and raise the 
figure, sir. Will you see him? Miss 
Willis, will you buzz the manager?” 

“Put the price up!” I said, “I 
thought you were suggesting it was too 
high already! Listen, I’ve told you the 
deal’s off. I want my Talbot— 
immediately.” 

I stalked to the plate glass and pushed 
ineffectively at two or three panels 
before I found a door. 

Mr. Monterey stood miserably by my 
car as I started the engine. 

“If you should change your mind, 
sir,” he said, and he pushed his card 
into my hand. 

I drove off—fast. 

About sixty yards down Lavender 
Road the engine coughed, eructated, 
spluttered and stopped. I was in the 
middle of the road. I moved the gear- 
lever and the thing slopped about like a 
stick in a drum of paint. 

I got out of the car and looked back 
anxiously in the direction of rix all nite 
motors. Mr. Monterey, to my intense 
relief, was nowhere to be seen. 
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ATTENTION: 





Many Foreign 
countries forbid 
hooting in built- 
up areas, but with 
FERGUSSON’S 
SUPERSONIC DOG-HORN 
you need have no fear 
of damaging a four-footed 
friend. 


Inaudible to human ears. 


£21-10.0 





Reverse in Comfort 
Fit 
FOUNREAY 
FRONT VENETIANS 


— 


The smart strip-blind everyone’s raving 
about. Wide range of colours. | 


£2 6s. 6d. 


FANTASTIC 
VALUE! 

























































For that 
special occasion, a 
BENEDICT 
Wedding Set. In- 
cludes I2ft. best 
quality white silk 
ribbon with bracket attachments, | Ib. ‘Electroly’ 
confetti (easily removed with ordinary magnet), 
single plastic shoe for rear bumper. 

The Set 
£1 5s. 6d. 


AVOID TIME-WASTING | 
COURT PROCEEDINGS 
with the PRIVATE 


SA * PAKAWAY 


BREATHOLYSER 


















Send for free 
197-page | 
catalogue A demonstration to the 


constable on the spot 
saves time, money and 
endorsements. Unob- 
trusive contemporary 
designs in Crocodile, 
Stoat, Sharkskin, etc. 


From £6 10 0 








Why 
Waste 
Wind? | 


Billing’s Reversible 
Yacht Trailer will 
tow you home 
FREE OF CHARGE 
in a Force 2 wind. 
From all garages. 


Ask for the 
LITTLE BREEZEMASTER. 


TAPITOUTONA 


TAPPITOUT 








7reserves 


SY \\y , 
pipe-smokers’ TS : 


o 





paintwork. 





In chic chrome, 15/6. Gold-plated, £3. 


“TRAFFICATORS: 


Safeguard your 
o Individuality 
with 
MORSICATOR 
= "PERSONALIZED | 


Trafficators. 


Flashes your 
initials in the 
globally-known 
code. The pair, 


£1 L5s. 


Missed the 8.1 5 again? 





It’s the last time if you 
instal a BOOSTO Ejector 
Seat! 
platform in one bound. 
Complete with easy- 


From your car to 


reference scale of pre-set 
trajectories. 





(Convertibles only). From £9 gs. 
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OWING TO SPECTACULAR (6,904,381) PURCH 


AMAZING OFFER | 


NIMSON’s NON-SPRING leather en 
once for all those frustrating jumps in 
puddles, fine gravel, liquid asphalt 
Simply grip concealed handle. Absorbe 
hygienic, indispensable. 

From 12” x 12”, 22s. and upwards. 


GREEN FINGERS AT THE WHEEL 





to Autonurseries, Painswick, Glos. 
Incar Plants are sweeping the world! 








Mops. 9e 
(The“CHATHAM’) 


Is YOUR N EIGHBOUR AN 
ADMIRAL (or other sailor)? 
Then he will drive as if there was plenty 
of sea-room. Protect your car with 


NATTIFENDERS 


(égns. set) 


NO MORE 








See your car-carpet 
blossom like the 


SHABBY CARPETSE 



















rose with 


JUVENO 
PILE REVIVER | 


Large tube in plain 
box, lasts the winter 
through : 








ae. 4g 
pW eR ee 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Dd \ 


\F 


| 
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CHARIRONVERT YOUR CONVERTIBL 





Our simple plaster-of 


R | Oe \i paris spray-on kit will 


F e | 3 turn your soft-top into 


CHER i} | a hard-top in a jiffy; A 

“4 Se] child can use it. Dries 

ol Ie in two days. Genuine 
+ R.A.M.C. surplus. 


bent V; Carriage FREE! 
4 (except in Gt. Britain) 





\ There goes someone who does not own a 


HUSHEX Picnic set 


Essential for your nerves. 38/- 
vinegar-proof plastic, or de Luxe model, 


solid gold, £7908 1 


oaR-RIVIVA 


ITHE Tranquillizer 








for all cars under 
Stress. Pop a + 
tablet into the 
M’), sump immedi- —_ 

fately prior to the 10-year Test. No bad 
N after-effects —does not harm the engine. 
p Dose can be increased for an older car, or 
mty |if the car has been driven by a woman. 


2/6 per packet of 20—100 for 10/- 











-R | 
Then screenwipers out of time with your car- 
radio can be a dangerous distraction, 


: Fit FESTIVAL HALL 
"| automatically synchronized with the music 


\| (Approved by Accident 


Prevention Society) 228. Gd. 














HITCH-HIKER MENACE. 


The THUMSDOWN inflatable model pas- 
senger ensures complete immunity. Both 
sexes, 28s. each, or £4. 2. 6. set of four. 


RAIL 
WHEELS | 


Ex-WD surplus 
RAIL WHEELS will 
lower at the 
touch of a 

button to provide 
hours of carefree 
motoring on 
disused branch 
lines. 


per set of 4, 80s. | 
| 


COMFORT: SAFETY 


Remember the 
muffled engine note 
in the Alps, before 
your ear-drums 
popped back? Re- 
capture the thrill 
any time, anywhere, 
with a pair of 





MUTO 
EAR-PLUGS 
° D ae | 
N Also cures pinking, and lessens | 

noise from the hornblowers | 

L following you. Useful defence 
Y against back-seat drivers and 

per pair mothers-in-law, etc. 

Why nota 


DUMMY | 
CONVERSION 
KIT? 


Impress your friends! Fitted in 
a jiffy, includes extra carburettor 
and sonar exhaust sticker to 
simulate note of 2-carburettor | 
car. Have your talking-point | 

and fuel economy. 


» 
£3 2s. Gd. with simple instructions | 
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FOR 
HER! 


Bingham’s delightful WIND OF 
CHANGE Perfumed Heater. With 
one dozen casily-fitted French Perfume 


Capes, — £7 5s. OS 5 ! 


ST.KKON, SIIKKON, STIKKON ! 


Did you know that two- 





thirds of your 


ga ra ge 





bill is 
men’s time? Stock up 
ADHESO_ Bumpers, 
Reversing-lights, Door- 








handles etc., for do-it-yourself renewals par 
excellence, 
S.A.E. to save £££s, 


FILLWORTHY 
FUNCTIONAL MASCOTS 


Charming lions, leopards, tigers and 
many others 
for the rear- 
window. 
Realisticeyes 
flash Green 
for ‘* Over- 
take,” Red 
for ‘Hold 
Your Posi- 
tion.” Com- 
plete with fitting for circuit plug-in. All 
in FILLWORTHY ‘Furro’ Natural Fabrics. 





















We are all liable to accidents, but 
you need not be worsted in the 
ensuing argument if you carry the 


plastic barrister’s wig 
on your rear-w indow 
shelf Luminous 
model available tor night drivers. 
Free pamphlet on law as relating 
to motorists and 
normal persons 
enclosed with 
every model. 
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And Now, 
The Seventeen-Year Test 





r HE ten-year-olds and over are 
rolling through the testing sheds 
and sixty per cent are coming out 

of them with clean bills of health, and 
presumably the others are either raising 
the profits of the garages or lowering the 
price of second-hand cars, and the time 
has come for the application of another 
test which I have been thinking about 
for a long time. 

This is a compulsory test for road- 
worthiness on all drivers of seventeen 
years old or over. -(In the case of motor- 
cyclists the tests will be applied when the 
subject is sixteen years old.) This is 
quite separate from the ordinary driving 
test, and will be run more or less on the 
lines of the ten-year tests for vehicles. 

Among others, the following items 
will be examined: 

Horn.—The driver will be examined 
for the proper functioning of his 
audible warning. ‘The driver will be 
failed if his horn sounds to attract the 
attention of strange girls on the pave- 
ment, to accelerate the crossing of old 
ladies at crossroads, or to induce friends 
in the top flat to leave their television 
and carry on a conversation out of the 
window. Permanent disqualification 
will be imposed in all cases where the 
horn sounds when the vehicle is at a 
standstill, or where it sounds in the 
rhythm tum-titty-tum-tum, tum tum. 

Doors.—Drivers must be capable of 
closing car-doors quietly at al] times, 
but particularly after ten-thirty p.m. A 
severe view will be taken of drivers who 
cannot close their doors at night with- 
out an accompanying shout of ‘‘Good- 
bye now, darling. - Will you be in the 
Gigolo to-morrow? What time?” 
Drivers will also be taken off the road 








By B. A. YOUNG 


who pat the panel of the offside front 
doors of their cars when ascending 
steep hills, calling out “Come on, girl. 
You’ll make it.” 

Finish.—Drivers who add imitation 
knock-on hubs to their perfectly func- 
tional wheels, or. put on an idiotic wire 
mesh to give the impression that they 
have wire wheels when they have not, 
or paint the black sidewalls of their 
tyres white with enamel paint, or write 
pet-names like IKANOPIT on the covers 
of their bonnets, will have to come back 
every three months for an examination 
of their mental state. Drivers who paint 
two parallel straight lines from the top 
centre of their radiators along the 
longitudinal axis of their cars over the 
roof and down the boot will not be 
disqualified but will be warned that they 
will be under special supervision as 
liable to irresponsibility. 

Badges.—Drivers who display more 


than three badges of motoring or other . 


organizations will be treated the same as 
drivers who fill their windows with 
triangular stickers bearing the names of 
provincial towns and villages. The 
Member of Parliament for Kidder- 
minster may claim Parliamentary 
privilege in this respect, but he is 
warned that he is liable for action under 
Number-plates (q.v.). 

Number-plates.—Drivers who go to 
trouble or expense, or who exert in- 
fluence, to secure number-plates bearing 
their initials followed by an easily 
remembered number, such as -b; will 
be warned that they are not only attract- 
ing attention to themselves but making 
their identification especially easy in the 
event of their offending under any of the 
other heads, 
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Public Relations.—Drivers who wind 
down their windows in order to shout 
a !” or “—— !” at drivers whom 
they imagine to be driving worse than 
themselves will be deemed unroad- 
worthy for ever without appeal. Auto- 
matic disqualification will also be 
awarded for the following jokes: “ Pass 
side—Suicide” , and (in connection with 
police cars) ‘“ Caution—running-in.” 

Passenger Accommodation.—Drivers 
are not debarred from carrying pas- 
sengers on the back of the seats of their 
cars if there is not sufficient room for 
them inside, so long as it does not 
interfere with the driving of the car. 
On the other hand they will be taken off 
the road if said passengers wave at the 
occupants of other cars, shouting 
“Wheeeeee!” or go through the motions 
of firing six-shooters over the back, or 
trail streamers of toilet-paper behind 
them. 

Only after they have shown them- 
selves able to pass all these tests will 
drivers be permitted to go on and -take 
the ordinary drivers’ test. If they fail 
my test they will have to show plates 
fore and aft bearing the letter “B” (for 
Boor) and may only take the road when 
accompanied by a lawyer, doctor, 
established Civil Servant, television 
quizmaster or minister of religion. 





Father to the Man 


N an Austrian meadow I met 
An infant in leather breeks. 
I did not think he could yet 
Be classéd as a thing that speaks, 
But he stared at me, violet-eyed, 
Puffed out his healthy cheeks 
And “Auto! Auto!” he cried. 
I patted his head and sighed. 


Wordsworth would have been stirred 
To hear him shouting with joy 
His single, beautiful word. 
And when he’s no longer a boy 
But 4 motorist, still will he see 
His car as a shining toy, 
At heart just a child of three? 
Most motorists seem to be. 
; —— PETER DICKINSON 
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Manufacturers, only the most superb settings are good enough 


EE TH ESE SIT ES ! for your motor-car advertisements. BUTYSPOT LIMITED have 


acquired many exclusive sites, of which a representative selection 
appears on this page. Send S.A.E. for brochure and rate card. 





Lad 










mchingfield, Glos. Old-world quietude waits for Eastfold Manor, Whippingsby, Berks., family resi- 


exhilarating roar of your newest sports-car dence of the Duke of Tring (not available week- 
duct (let its eager exhaust-pipes creep into the ends). Why not contrast your exciting bubble-car 
me. behind gnarled old tree, left). For small with the grandeur of this noble Palladian frontage? 


litional fee, group of envious rustics. 


Ora tractor mounting the steps could be dramatic. 








il Se 


j2 wild splendour of Loch Rootes is the perfect The placid Bilke estuary, ideal for your longest 


i kground for anything with an electrically opera- product, where strategic siting will suggest that it 
| roof. Cables for arc-lights can be run from is ren than the boat (shorter boat supplied if 
b delightful mains of Knychlech Castle, left desired). Also suitable if you are fed up with trying 
tre. ilts and bagpipes also available. to sell motor-cars and are going in for boats. (Advt.) 
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The Hoods 





By GWYN THOMAS 


wrong. Percy was our Librarian and from the moment 

of his appointment he said that he had plans to halt the 
decline of literacy caused by television and the general 
exhaustion of our nerve to be civilized. The library, he said, 
was too full of books on philosophy and social economy 
which were never touched. Good stuff for the earnest 1920s 
when the voters’ dreams were muscled and ferocious, but not 
for to-day when living with fixed and settled nightmares had 
become a hobby. Shotter pointed to two shelves that held 
sixty volumes on dialectical materialism untouched since 
1929. ‘These two shelves were the only bits of wood un- 
molested by woodworm. The worms didn’t date, said 
Shotter. 

So out went earnestness and in came a flood of volumes 
that reflected Shotter’s own basic nihilism. “Find them 
books as amoral and assimilable as the average film of violence 
and lust,” he told the committee, “and our readers will come 
back into the fold.” 

Shotter had a great weakness for American outlaws, 
especially those who had kicked hard at the banks and the 
G-men in the 1930s. He was a walking hymn and obituary 
of the banditry that had raced across the Middle West in a 
dust of loot and death. He used words like gat, chopper, 
fingerman, moll as glibly as during the days of his political 
hopefulness he had used such totem terms as social democracy, 
progressive gradualism, equal opportunity, socially surgical 
taxation. Shotter was the only local politician who actually 
saved up enough to have his teeth fixed to fit his clichés. He 
had his upper set retooled to admit of shorter words and 
longer grunts when he turned his back on Keir Hardie and 
Colonel Ingersoll and went into orbit around Al Capone 
and Machine-Gun McGurk. Even his physical movements 
began to take on the tone of his cherished myths. When 
advancing on a group of youths guilty of some bit of horse- 
play in one of the library’s quieter nooks he would let his 
hands hang to his side and his face would slip behind a mask 
of moronic savagery, as if daring them to draw first. 

I tried to tell Shotter how dangerous all this was. I said 
it was all right extolling this type of romantic nihilism at a 
time when society was economically draught-proof, but let 
the idyll of full employment run into its first moments of 


I TOLD the Library Committee that Percy Shotter was 
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coolness and dusk, then he would see what would happen to 
the pampered brats of a new generation whose appetites had 


grown as lush as their thoughts had grown meagre. “You, 
Shotter,” I told him in full committee, “have laid down with 
all these epics of the Dillingers and Baby-Face Nelsons , 
seed-bed of criminality. Wait for the first shower of ip. 
security to sprinkle these jigging zanies and you will have; 
jungle full of predatory beasts on your hands.” 

I was right. A year later the tassels of our economic 
cushion were torn off. Youths who for fifteen years had beep 
living higher than Snowdon discovered that the pound wa 
made up of smaller units. They gave a gasp as loud and 
bitter as the one uttered by Malthus when he got on to his 
particular track. Belmont, whose previous record in crime 
had rarely risen higher than a rifled gas-meter, simple bits 
of bilking and a few poker attacks by voters temperamentally 
unstrung, produced its own gang of safe-breakers. They 
were a daring and diligent crew and had they not been the 
most naive and witless platoon ever to set about the breaking 
of a Commandment and the rupture of a hinge it would have 
gone badly with the bankers and shop-keepers of this zone. 

In all this matter it is the case of Ewan Coslett that causes 
me the most bitterness. Only last night I told Shotter that 
had it not been for his cult of lawlessness inspired by his 
taste in reading Coslett would not now be serving a stretch 
in the County Keep. 

Coslett was a small transport contractor, one of the very 
smallest north of the handcart line. He had one van, painted 
a light yellow and liable to fall apart when Coslett went 
charging up one of the sharper slopes with too heavy a burden. 
His commissions were always in a tangle and he became the 
area’s greatest master of the half-discharged load. 

I had known Coslett since boyhood and knew him to bk 
guileless and easily led. He turned up at the Juvenile Court 
in the role of dupe so often that one of the magistrates had 
offered him the job of apprentice usher. 

So I was alarmed one night in the snug of “The Orb” 
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“Day after day the same dreary domestic melodramas . . . 
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‘* My friend says the engine’s at the back, I say the front. Would you decide?” 


see Coslett whispering in a corner with Joby Probert. This 
was at a time when the Belmont safe-breaking gang were 
doing on an average two jobs a week. The safes which they 
carted off and blew open in the neighbouring countryside 
were almost always empty and it was calculated that these 
boys would have made more out of their night work as 
watchmen. ‘There was no evidence to connect Probert with 
the robberies. He was by trade a builder’s labourer, a good 
workman apart from a careless way with a loaded hod that 
had sent more than one foreman running for safety. But 
Joby had gone early to an Approved School for wilful 
jostling and later to gaol for theft. He had removed so much 
material from the building site on which he worked that the 
contractor suggested that the best thing he could do was 
to follow Probert to his cache and start afresh from there. 

And now here was Probert in the snug of “The Orb” 
whispering with Ewan Coslett. Ewan was nodding his head 
and smiling in his simple, suggestible way. I went up to the 
landlord, Gilly Milton. Gilly is very genial and a sincere 
believer in drink, but he is, without question, one of the most 
impercipient licensees in this stretch of country. I asked 
Gilly if he was not alarmed to see Joby Probert whispering in 
acorner of his bar. Gilly did not agree. He said that over 
the years he had been put on edge by so many high-pitched 
dialecticians taking all the fun and suspense out of ecology 
and making his glasses tremble that he was glad to welcome a 
whisperer. 
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I asked Percy Shotter, who was at my side, if we should 
not do something to break up this sinister Probert-Coslett 
axis. Shotter, who was on barley wine that night and was 
in a high, irresponsible mood, said he was delighted to see 
Coslett in such daring and promising company. He went 
over and complimented Probert on his extreme likeness to 
Greasy-Thumb Joe Guzik, once a torpedo and enforcer for 
Capone in Chicago. Shotter spoke quickly and quietly, and 
Probert, who has a tiny brow and a ‘chin like a boomerang, 
wiped his thumb and bought Shotter a drink. 

The next day I met Coslett smeared with dark brown 
paint. He told me that he had been painting his van. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Ewan. That fine flashing yellow 
gave a lot of joy and confidence to the voters.” 

“TI was talking to Percy Shotter, the librarian, last night. 
He said that if I wanted to advance in the removal trade I’d 
have to choose a less flippant colour than yellow. So I’ve 
been busy with the brown.” 

A week later Probert struck. He and two companions 
raided the offices of a chemical works on the moorland just 
north of Belmont. They blew the safe in their usual heavy- 
handed way and two of the looters were blown through a 
wall. Several employees, who happened to be standing near, 
were so dazed they came along and helped Probert look for 
and package the money. They got away with a thousand 
pounds. Probert rallied his group and a posse of workmen 
started after them as they left the building. Then a lorry or 
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van hurled itself from a side lane and scattered the pursuers. 
Probert and his followers clambered aboard. The van 
knocked down a fence, bumped crazily over the moorland 
before reaching the main road, then it vanished. 

The county broke into an itch of searching. Policemen 
with a gift of looking especially confident were shipped into 
the area to give a sharper edge to our own constabulary 
who tended to be modest and unvindictive. Seven people in 
Belmont, psychologically over-brittle, gave themselves up as 
Probert, just to relieve the tension. 

Two days after the robbery, in the snug of “Thé Orb,” 
Percy Shotter, excited to a dangerous degree by the news of 
the crime and a too quick intake of barley wine which was 
supposed to be good for his catarrh, was applauding as a 
touch of genius the throwing of the get-away lorry into the 
very teeth of the posse. 

“Jesse couldn’t have done it better,” he said. He was 
referring, of course, to James, an American hooligan of the 
post-Civil War period, and I explained this to some of 
the clients who were scandalized by Shotter’s comments. 

Then we asked Gilly Milton, the landlord, what he thought. 
Gilly had been briefly a policeman before being expelled 
from the Force for breaking the county record for false 
arrests, 

“One of my friends on the Force tells me that they are 
closing in on the lorry and its driver. He'll be in the bag in 
about twenty-four hours.” 

“How many hours?” asked Ewan Coslett, who had just 
come to sit among us. 

“Twenty-four.” 

Very quietly, and putting my hand alongside my mouth 
to keep Shotter out of the conversation, I asked Ewan: 
“Did you do it, Ewan?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I got fifty pounds.” 
Shotter had put his head brazenly between Ewan’s and 
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mine. He heard what Ewan said and was delighted to be so 
near the core of the action. “They are closing in,” he said, 
“You heard Gilly Milton. That boy knows.”’ 

Ewan nodded as if to say that he knew too. 
police now, Ewan,” I said. “Save the ratepayers trouble 
and the papers expense. 1’ve known people who’ve developed 
eczema from having the police watching them too closely.” 

Shotter, and he is one man who should never have been 
told that barley wine is good for catarrh, derided this advice, 
He told Ewan to fight it out in the manner of those besieged 
and implacable mobsters who made such a sound of fiesta in 
every corner of his mind. 

“What about the money?” asked Ewan. “I’d like to 
spend it. I know I haven’t got much time. There’s a 
detective standing at each end of our street.” 

“T still say: Fight it out,” said Shotter. 

“Shotter,” I said, “Coslett here lives in a short street of 
ancient hovels. Just one policeman in fair health could 
bring the lot tumbling about Coslett’s head if Coslett should 
show his face at one of the upper windows of his terrace 
looking even mildly defiant. So stable your Neitzchean 
myths for a moment while I advise Coslett to spend his money 
quietly and practically.” 

The whole room knew the facts by now, and were solemnly 
making suggestions. One wanted a quickly organized 
banquet for the clients of “The Orb” but we dismissed this 
as hedonism gone mad. 

The next morning we escorted Ewan about his tasks. He 
made a list of the children in his little street whose raggedness 
had echoes of Dickens and Chaplin about it. He gave each 
of these a gift of two pounds for clothing. And in the evening 
we marched into a meeting of the Old Age Pensioners bearing 
a new gramophone of which they had long been in need. 
Together with the gramophone we also took a monstrous pile 
of dainties, cakes of the sweetest sort, for which the teeth of 
the very old sometimes cry out. The joy was great. ‘The 
old people wanted to know what little thing they could do for 
Ewan to repay him for the happiness he had given them. 
All he wanted, he said, taking longer to think it over than was 
wise. for a man in his fix, was to sing in public for the first 
time in his life. We asked him if he had any particular 
number in mind. He said Yes: a temperance song he had 
learned at his mother’s knee. It was called “Please give me 
a penny, sir, Oh don’t say no to me.” 

“What is the context of this song?” I asked, not wanting 
to depress or shock the pensioners. 

“It’s sung by a little girl. She’s been driven to beggary 
by her father, a drunkard.” 

“That’s safe enough as a theme.” 

Ewan was given the note and he started to sing the song in 
a voice of medium range. He kept forgetting the words and 
straying off the note but he had the pensioners in tears and 
joining in whenever he managed a coherent sequence. But 
the rest of us were glad when the police came for him in the 
middle of the second verse. 


“Go to the 
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“Apprentice Bill King, 21, of Marlow Close, Banbury, Oxford- 
shire, was discharged immediately after reporting to the Royal 
Air Force at Cardington, Beds., a few weeks ago . . . because he 
had only eight fingers.”"—-The People 
Better than being all thumbs. 
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NYONE who has any criticism 
A to make of the British income- 
tax system should wait, before 
voicing it, until he has paid a short 
visit to Argentina. I guarantee that he 
will then realize just how lucky he is. 

Take my case. My journalistic duties 
recently took me to Buenos Aires for a 
few days and, not unnaturally, I 
travelled on a business visa. From this 
unwitting error, all my troubles sprang. 
When I checked in at the air company’s 
office to confirm my outward flight, 
that nasty visa was the first thing which 
caught the clerk’s eye. “Sefior, you 
make one big mistake. Now you hafta 
pay income-tax.” “But I haven't 
earned any money here.” “No matter. 
You gotta get clearance, Sefior.” 

Following his directions, I paid a 
call on a drab and sinister building on 
the Calle Paraguay. A sharp and 
unshaven porter escorted me to a lift. 
After queuing at a counter for some 
twenty minutes, a plump and greasy 
receptionist told me to go to the end 
of the room. I waited patiently until a 
second official told me to go to the 
other end of the room. I waited again, 
while a third official finished a pro- 
tracted conversation about futbol and 
turned to me with the quizzical 
smile a Latino bureaucrat reserves for a 
gringo he has got in his power. 

“You have earned much money in 
Buenos Aires, yes?” “None at all.” 
“Yes. But you earn much money in 
England while you are here, yes?” 
“Some.” “We think you earn $20 a 
day.” “That’s ridiculous.” “Good, 
Sefior. That makes $100.” “But I’ve 
only been here three days.” “No 
matter—you pay five days.” ‘‘All right. 
How much?” Complicated calculations. 
Long delay. Huge form filled out. 
Sum eventually arrived at. I offer 
money. “No Sefior. Now you have 
nice little journey to make. First you 
go to the General Post Office to pay for 
stamps. Then you take the stamps and 
the form to this building in the Calle 
Lavalle. Then they stamp form. Then 
you bring form back ’ere and we stamp 
form. You understan’?” 

1 went to the Post Office. They knew 


By PAUL JOHNSON 


nothing about the form. After long 
consultations, a man stuck bits of 
coloured paper on the form, banged it 
hard with a rubber stamp, and demanded 
a lot of money. I took the form to the 
building in the Calle Lavalle. Long, 
grey queues of depressed men. I 
queued. Several officials refused to 
look at my form. I pushed my way up 
to the counter and thrust my form 
under the nose of a man with a moon- 
face pocked with craters. Consterna- 
tion. He took the form to show to 
several other officials. They returned 
with him, arguing vigorously. , A small 
crowd began to gather. Other officials 
left their desks to join in. Eventually, 
I was surrounded by the entire depart- 
ment, plus a score of litigants and 
several beggars. 

Explanations followed. It was the 
wrong form. The bits of coloured 
paper had been stuck in the wrong 
place. They were out of date, anyway. 








“But that’s the whole point—we’re supposed to look as uf we've just got up. 
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Trouble in Buenos Aires 


Not only was the form inadmissible in 
the first place, but doubly inadmissible 
in that it had been invalidated by gross 
errors on the part of the Post Office, a 
department notorious for its dis- 
honesty, incompetence and infamous 
ignorance of sound bureaucratic prin- 
ciples. 

By this time, my audience had 
broken up into small quarrelling groups, 
like cowboys in a Western bar-fight. 
The moon-face man said I should not 
have gone to the Post Office anyway, 
but to a bank, for a money-draft. The 
banks were now shut. I would have to 
wait until the next day, and start again. 
At this point, I intimated that I should 
demand an immediate audience with 
the British Ambassador. To my sur- 
prise, this produced some effect— 
possibly due to the department’s in- 
eradicable belief, which I was unable to 
shake even by producing my passport, 
that I was an American. They evidently 
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feared the combination of both the 
senior Western powers. 

All work in the department had now 
ceased. Its members formed into two 
antagonistic camps. One said: “He is 
in error. His situation is now illegal. 
He must go to the Central Police 
Station to get a testimonial of good 
conduct, countersigned by the British 
Consul-General.” The other said: “He 
has reason. It is the malevolence of the 
Post Office. He will acquire an un- 
favourable opinion of Argentina and 
write bad things in Time magazine.” 

From this conflict, a youth detached 
himself and thereafter became my ally 
and faithful follower. He took me first 
to the Post Office, where the official 
denied having sold me the pieces of 
coloured paper, let alone stamping them, 
and maintained this fiction even when 
the stamp was compared with his and 
found to be identical. ‘Then we went 
upstairs through a series of offices. 
Yes, the Seftor could reclaim his 
money. There was a special department 
for such matters, a long way away in the 
suburbs. The whole thing could be 
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arranged in a few weeks. The official 
concerned was a personal friend, though 
unfortunately away on leave at present. 
But when he returned, miracles of 
activity on my behalf would follow. 

It was now late in the afternoon. I 
realised that I would have to pay 


again, and said so. There was an 
immediate relaxation of tension. After 
that, I was taken to another office, paid 
out again, and got another bit cf paper. 
This had to be accepted by the author- 
ities, since an official of the tax depart- 
ment was present when it was bought. 

From then on, indeed, things went 
smoothly. Back to the Calle Paraguay. 
A mere hour’s formalities, punctuated 
by polite questions. What did I think 
of Argentine women? Did I find the 
women in the Income Tax Department 
pretty? Did unmarried American girls 
sleep with their novios? Did I like 
living in Hollywood? What position 
did I play at futbol? 

Who organized this gigantic con- 
spiracy I do not know. Nor who, 
eventually, got the money. Possibly 
nobody: the whole thing may simply 
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have been an inspired accident, one of 
those moments when bureaucracy 
achieves a kind of poetry. After my 
form had been duly stamped, I handed 
it over to the air company and never 
saw it again. Three days in Buenos 
Aires cost me a little over £5 in Income 
Tax. Others, no doubt, have fared 
worse; at least I did not lose my head 
and belabour people with my umbrella, 
though the temptation was there. One 
hears of far more distressing experiences. 
A BBC man tells me that the Argentine 
income tax tried to charge him a 
percentage on his TV cameras. I can’t 
help wondering whether the ex-con- 
centration camp experts, who infest 
Argentina, are charged pro rata on the 
number of victims they consigned to 
the gas-ovens. 
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Think Piece 
**The game has seen a great many changes 
since the first Open Championship was held 
and no doubt by the time another hundred 
years have passed there will be more changes. 
The game will have either flourished or will 
have declined.” —Golf Illustrated 














“It’s a walk-out,” 
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Shopping Around 


HERE is still a great deal of money 

burning very large holes in the 
pockets of the British people. The 
pattern of their expenditure is changing 
—it always is. They have recently been 
buying fewer cars, television and radio 
sets, domestic appliances. In these goods 
there is temporary saturation. This is 
one of the dangers that beset an affluent 
society such as ours. The amount of 
domestic capital equipment at the dis- 
posal of most families is so great that 
its renewal or expansion is not always 
a matter of burning urgency. There is, 
therefore, a great deal of expenditure 
which is postponable. When it is post- 
poned by many consumers it can react 
severely and painfully on the trades and 
industries immediately concerned. 

What has caused the postponement 
in recent months is the onset of the 
credit squeeze and, in particular, the 
restrictions on hire purchase transac- 
tions. But it does not look as though 
this postponed expenditure has met with 
a corresponding increase in savings. Nor 
does it reflect a reduction in the flow of 
income. That is still expanding and if we 
may judge from recent wage settlements 
it will continue to grow. 

What is not being spent on the dish- 
washer or a second motor-car is in fact 
being spent on more clothing, footwear, 
furnishings and even jewellery. Retail 
trade as a whole is still booming. The 
turnover in recent months has been 
showing an increase of about 5 per cent 
on that for last year. This is a genuine 
5 per cent. It does not veil the effects 
of inflation. Prices have kept reasonably 
stable and the increases in the value of 
sales represent an equal increase in 
volume. 

The financial results that have recently 
appeared from retail store companies 
have been in keeping with this evidence 
of the retail trade statistics. One which 


gave special satisfaction to the market 
was the report of United Drapery Stores, 
whose trading profit for the six months 
to the end of July rose by 12 per cent 
to just on £44m. 

This increase is attributed by the 
Board to a “very satisfactory” rise in 
turnover in spite of the hire purchase 
restrictions imposed in April. This rate 
of increase is being maintained and this 
promises well for the full year’s results 
to be published in 1961. The interim 
dividend has been raised from 124 to 
15 per cent. The capital is being 
increased by the issue of one new share 
for every ten held at the very attractive 
price of 25s. (the current price of the 
old shares is 54s. 6d.). Furthermore the 
Board has already forecast a dividend 
of 25 per cent on the increased capital. 





Armchair Farming 


S Lombard Lane has remarked on 
A this page, the present boom in 
equity share prices is due partially to 
the fact that there is too much spare 
cash chasing. too few shares. Being a 
farmer and not an economist I couldn’t 
dispute that fact. But I do observe that 
the investing public will put their money 
into anything ranging from undiscovered 
oil wells to companies with nothing but a 
prospectus. Copper in the Congo, tin in 
Malaya, rubber in Paraguay—nothing, not 
even tramway companies in Singapore, 
downs their appetite for speculation. 
But when it comes to English farming, 
not a penny is forthcoming. This is odd, 
especially since the public will invest in 
Australian sheep, Cuban sugar and tea 
and rubber plantations anywhere. Per- 
haps the fault lies not in the investor 
but in the farmers’ approach? 

There can be no doubt that agriculture 
here is at half-cock because of lack of 
capital, It is therefore about time that 
something should be done to interest 
investors in the land they eat from and 
live on. Lord Morris of Kenwood is 
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Equally pleasing has been the news 
from Debenhams whose trading profits 
for the full year to July 31 are 22 per 
cent up at £7,884,000. Here too the 
dividend has been raised. The shares 
have risen also in response to a one for 
ten scrip issue and the forecast that the 
dividend rate will at least be maintained 
on the increased capital. These results 
should help to convince shareholders 
that they may have won by losing the 
battle for Harrods. 

With Christmas coming and conjuring 
up almost certain prospects of more retail 
trade records, who can doubt that a well 
diversified bunch of store shares includ- 
ing these two together with Marks & 
Spencer and the House of Fraser will 
more than pay for itself in the years 
ahead? — LOMBARD LANE 


chairman of a new company, Radicfarm 
Ltd., which makes a novel approach to 
the public. Its prospectus is headed 
“One Makes Sixty-Four” and invites 
you to invest £100 for the purchase of a 
breeding sow. “Every six months you 
are mailed a substantial cheque from the 
sale of your piglets farrowed. Eight 
piglets per litter, twice a year per sow 
for a period of four years is guaranteed 
to our ‘ Armchair Farmers’ and the sows 
are insured against every eventuality. 
Feed and labour costs are deducted but 
are kept low by the mass purchasing 
power available through _ collective 
farming.” 

The directors state that investments 
yield just over 20 per cent. 

This tempts me to sell my sows and 
invest promptly in theirs. Not only 20 
per cent but the armchair too appeals 
to me. If it appeals to you, the address 
you want is not 10 Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4. — RONALD DUNCAN 


be 


Aunt Florence 


HOUGH fond of books, Aunt 
Florence is 
No female David Daiches; 
The style of T. E. Lawrence is 
To her just like D. H.’s. 


The one, in Lady Chatterley; 
The other, in The Mint, 
Used words which, until latterly, 
She’d never seen in print. 
— FE. V. MILNER 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Playboy of the Western World 
(PICCADILLY) 

Platonov (Roya Court) 

Mary Stuart (OLD VIC) 

And Another Thing . . . (FORTUNE) 

ROM the Dublin Festival comes a 

genuinely all-Irish production of The 

Playboy of the Western World, with 
Siobhan McKenna as Pegeen. For once 
accents are authentic; so much so that to 
start with, before the ear grows acclimatized, 
one misses a good deal. Shelah Richard’s 
production is splendidly balanced; at all 
points the villagers are ripely taken. Miss 
McKenna dominates the scene from the 
beginning. She plays Pegeen with whip- 
lash tongue, before which the assembled 
boozers tremble; if this loses her a little 
sympathy in the early scenes, for me at 
least it made her final disappointment more 
touching. The Playboy is Donal Donnelly, 
who makes his flowering from a shy gawp 
to a positive young fellow who has dis- 
covered the keys to power very funny. 
Eithne Dunne’s Widow Quinn is credibly 





Pegeen Mike—S10osHAN MCKENNA 





the terror of the neighbourhood, secure in 
her pride at having killed her old man 
and always on the look-out for his successor. 
Pegeen’s father is made a fine, oratorical 
old soak by John Cowley, and Ronald 
Walsh’s shambling, lily-livered Shawn 
leaves little doubt that he will never get 
Pegeen. What a pleasure it is to listen again 
to the richness of Synge’s speech, and to let 
his marvellous phrases flow over one. I 
can’t understand why his plays are done 
so seldom. This production is only here 
for a month. 

Henry Sherek, who put it on, rebelled 
against the social first-night list and made 
all seats (except those for the press and I 
suppose managers) available only through 
the box office. I applaud his courage. The 
audience was noticeably more intelligent, 
and there were far fewer foyer-crawlers 
waiting ten minutes after curtain-time to 
be photographed in their latest dresses. 


An odd and _ slightly uncomfortable 
evening at the Royal Court. Platonov, 
Chekov’s first play, has recently come to 
light and proves to be an extraordinary 


|The Playboy of the Western World 
Christy Mahon—DonaL DONNELLY 
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hotch-potch. In the first act, in the draw- 
ing-room of a dilapidated country house 
can be seen, very roughly, some of the 
seeds of the later masterpieces; county 
society bored to death, bickering as they 
wait for a meal their hostess has forgotten. 
In the second the play plunges without 
warning into the wildest Lyceum melodrama, 
with Platonov’s wife lying weeping on a 
railway line in the path of an advancing 
train, and one of his mistresses, a Russian 
Lady Chatterley, fending off an adoring 
poacher. After a preposterous scene in the 
classroom where Platonov unsuitably 
instructs the village youth, the play goes 
back to the big house for wordy backchat 
between the mistresses, Platonov’s ineffec- 
tive attempt at suicide, and his murder. 
It ends on a serious, emotional note which 
only partly silenced the laughter of the 
audience. Rachel Roberts plays the Lady 
Chatterley on a fairly consistent note of 
high comedy, while the rest of the cast, 
including Rex Harrison as Platonov, go 
deeper and deeper into mock-burlesque. 
This is only partially successful, though the 
audience clearly enjoyed it. I thought the 
translation clumsy. 


Schiller’s Mary Stuart, translated by 
Stephen Spender, made a great impres- 
sion two years ago, and now it can 
be seen again with a different cast at the 
Old Vic. It is an exciting play, in spite 
of Schiller’s bias and invention. Not only 
are Elizabeth and Mary made to meet, 
which in fact they never did, but Mary is 
shown as an innocent martyr and Elizabeth 
as d political murderess. At the same time 
her vacillations and agony of mind after 
the execution are fairly treated, so that 
even those whose Tudor history is dim will 
find some sympathy for her. The action 
covers Mary’s last two months at 
Fotheringay, surrounded by devoted 
servants and guarded courteously by Sir 
Amias Paulet. At court the real tussle is 
between Burleigh, the efficient civil servant, 
and the treacherous Leicester, who is 
backing himself both ways as the favourite 
of both queens. When he arranges for 
Elizabeth to drop in casually at Fotheringay 
during a hunt an epic slanging-match 
develops in which she is seen off by Mary, 
and Mary’s doom is sealed. In this produc- 
tion by Philip Dale, Valerie Taylor as 
Elizabeth and Gwen Watford as Mary are 
nicely balanced, and Robert Harris’s 
Burleigh, Michael Meacham’s Mortimer, 
John Humphry’s Leicester and Nicholas 
Meredith’s Paulet are good, though the total 
effect is slightly less dramatic than it was 
two years ago. 
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And Another Thing .. . is a new intimate 
revue by a large team, and in spite of a 
good many flat spots there is a lot to be 
said for it. Item, Bernard Cribbins, whose 
melancholy rubber face puts him one up 
before he starts. For the moment he is in 
a bath-chair, but this no more handicaps 
him than it does Michael Flanders. Item, 
Anna Quayle, who has a lively sense of 
satire and enough personality to put it 
across. Item, a talented young cast alertly 
on its toes to make even the weak numbers 
seem good. The weakest of these include a 
sketch of an ops room during the four 
minutes in which an enemy H-bomb is in 
the air. Some promising ideas fail because 
of feeble curtain lines. But a revue should 
be safe that contains things as rich as Miss 
Quayle selling Mr. Cribbins a cake to match 
his country suit, Mr. Cribbins as a shy 
man in a bus whose neighbour, Miss 
Quayle, gradually discards her clothes, and 
Mr. Cribbins explaining to an Income Tax 
nark why he needs twenty-five elephant 
rifles to keep the rooks out of his market 
garden. That sounds as if these two have 
it all their way; in fact they are soundly 
backed up by the others. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Ross (Haymarket—18/5/60), Rattigan on 

T. E. Lawrence. Billy Liar (Cambridge— 

21/9/60), wonderful comic performance by 

Albert Finney. Oliver! (6/7/60), good 

musical from Dickens. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Lights of Variety 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 


INDSIGHT is being used a good 
H deal by people considering Luci del 

Varieta, or Lights of Variety (Directors: 
Alberto Lattuada and Federico Fellini). 
Fellini is now known as an important 
director, and so the current pastime is to 
search for evidence of his style in this, his 
first major feature, made eleven years ago. 
But for one thing in ihe direction credit 
Fellini's name comes second (although first 
in the script credit); and for another the 
film seems to me full of the qualities one 
ascribes not to any individual Italian 
director but to Italian films in general. 

It’s a simple, sprawling, anecdotal piece 
—not, by the way (I suppose this is an 
eleven-year-old copy), in very good condi- 
tion—and apart from the framework of the 
Story, which is quite commonplace, the 
whole narrative line might have been 
improvised. This is the one about the 
theatrical Micawber, living from moment 
to moment on dreams of impending 
success. The pattern of the story is 
similarly well-worn. At the beginning a 
Starry-eyed aspirant, dazzled by theatrical 
glamour, joins a group of touring enter- 
tainers; the final scene shows a new one 
going through the same motions, to round 
off a succession of episodes in which various 
Picturesque characters have been displayed 
in more or less light-hearted or pathetic 
circumstances. 

The emphasis throughout is on comedy, 





much of which is broad and even corny 
in the popular Italian manner, but often 
effective. Taking the girl out to dinner, 
dismay as she orders the most expensive 
things, being stuck with a huge bill as she 
goes off with a dashing intruder; the ear 
open for the click of her door in the middle 
of the night; pretending to be on intimate 
terms with important people who then 
show no sign of recognition; the arrival of 
the local manager on the stage to change 
the show in the middle of a performance; 
and so on. And perpetually broad and 
comic effects in detail—pan along the row 
of heads gobbling and swilling, the incon- 
gruous mixture of stage costumes as the 
players in a mob argue about their money, 
the man always carrying the pet goose he 
uses in his act, the older women’s cold 
expressions as they watch the pretty 
newcomer. 

Although there are  inconsequentially 
fantastic touches (the Negro trumpeter 
playing in the midnight street), the piece 
is in essence a broadly entertaining treat- 
ment of a familiar theme, a comic-pathetic 
character study. No amount of looking 
for the first signs of what is now thought 
to be Fellini’s style will make it anything 
more. 


I was a bit disappointed with The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs (Director: Delbert 
Mann). Various things, including the name 
of the director (Marty, The Bachelor Party) 
and at least one American review, had given 
me hopes of a real winner, and it was a 
let-down to find what is basically a family- 
magazine story even though it’s well done 
in detail. Excellence of detail can make 
the most ordinary stuff worth seeing some- 
times, but here even that doesn’t quite 
come off because it is period detail slightly 
edited or softened for the present-day 
audience—the period being the early 
nineteen-twenties, so distractingly close to 
our own. 

The central situation is the plain, strong, 
dramatic one that is understood to touch 
the springs of emotion on both sides of 
every marriage: tired wife, loving husband 
on the rebound from quarrel, other woman. 
Except that—no matter how they try to 
sensationalize it in the publicity—there is 
no extra-marital sex whatever, and all 
problems collapse at last in a heart-to-heart 
talk between the other woman (Angela 
Lansbury), full of gentle wisdom and self- 
sacrifice, and the wife (Dorothy McGuire). 
The husband (Robert Preston), what is 
commonly called a full-blooded man, is 
treated rather unsympathetically by the 
script and used for laughs (the big bluster- 
ing simpleton) as much as anything; for 
this is a story aimed at the ordinary woman, 
of all ages. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The main reason why Foxhole in Cairo 
doesn’t succeed is that, as a war-time spy 
story founded on fact, it needs constant 
explanation, so that a great deal of it con- 
sists of dramatized explanation—people 
pointing to maps, people reading out orders 
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“Now I want you all to turn very 

quickly, very quickly indeed—come on 

now, jump to it!—to the political map 
of Africa.” 


and discussing the reasons for them, people 
being told in detail what they must know 
perfectly well already. In fact I don’t see 
how this particular story could be success- 
fully filmed. Shadows (27/7/60) is now 
available in London—I’ve seen it again with 
pleasure. Black Orpheus (8/6/60) is soon 
ending; Jazz on a Summer’s Day (28/9/60), 
Let’s Make Love (7/9/60) and good old 
Can-Can (30/3/60) continue. 

Top of the releases is The Entertainer 
(10/8/6C—96 mins.), which I thought 
highly of. Others: Strangers When We 
Meet (28/9/60—117 mins.), glossy but 
good, and Home from the Hill (5/10/60 
—148 mins.), visually pleasing, with 
interesting detail. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


The Cultural Front 


E are coming up to our fourth 

“Monitor” in the current series 

and some revision of our cultural 
education so far this term may not be out 
of place. The BBC’s fortnightly magazine 
of the arts aims so high and achieves so 
much that it seems almost unfair to judge 
recent issues on its own past standards. By 
such comparison, however, things have 
moved off to a fairly quiet start this autumn 
and but for the brilliant meeting with 
Shelagh Delaney and the vision through 
her lucid eyes of the restless, slate-grey, 
black-brick spirit of Salford, there have not 
been any episodes of supreme Monitorial 
quality. 

The encounter with Darius Milhaud was 
fascinating in its display of the efficient 
simplicity and ruthless courage of genius 
but there was a tendency for points to be 
made twice over and by the end of the 
film I felt no doubt that it had lasted long 
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PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 

“Punch in the Cinema,” Odeon, 
Leeds. 

The tramcar exhibition at She‘field 
includes a number of Punch 
cartoons. 

enough. There has been a discernible 


inclination in this series for the features 
to run on @ little; notably so in an early 
discussion of BBC music prospects with 
William Glock which far outwore his 
welcome. I trust that this trend to piump- 
ness is not an indication that “ Monitor ” 
is beginning to rest on its considerable 
laurels; with reasonable application of the 
scissors and blue pencil to Milhaud, 
Romeo and Fuliet, and Ben Shahn in the 
last programme, we might have been given 
a sharp fourth feature without detriment 
to the quality of the other three. 

Having been given so much consistent 
pleasure by the material which he edits and 
presents, I feel like a well-fed guest carping 
against his host in saying that I find Huw 
Wheldon’s introductions occasionally abra- 
sive. In delivery, he breaks up his message 
into a seri¢s of matter-of-fact blocks, each 
spoken with brisk assertion and a knowing, 
schoolmasterly cock of the head; I know 
you won't understand, his manner hints 
drily, but my friend Picasso and I do and 
we'll just have to labour honefully. 

“Main Street USA” (ATV) is attempt- 
ing, in the weeks before the Presidential 
Elec ‘sn, to reduce our picture-palace 
images of the American way of life by 
showing us something of the lives, prob- 


lems and pleasures of the people who will 
be voting. 

Ian Trethowan introduces the programme 
and conducts the interviews with pleasant 
efficiency, clarity, and a nice economy of 
words. The photography is good, in a style 
well-suited to the serious intent, relying 
upon simplicity of shot for the most part 
and allowing the material to make its own 
effect. The camera tour of New York was 
particularly effective with its swift images 
of the skyscrapers of Manhattan, the brood- 
ing men of Harlem and the dead-beats of 
Skid Row. It was the more disappointing, 
therefore, to leave the city without an 
interview from its teeming sidewalks. We 
were taken instead to the life of the 
Kenyons in the suburb of Summit and it 
looked much the same as that of the Jarvises 
in Salina. 

When Sir Alan Cobham, in his BBC 
history of flight, “The Flying Years,” 
described how he queued up at a London 
store to see the p'‘ane in which Bleriot 
flew the Channel, he exemplified the un- 
believable advances of aviation in this 
century, and indicated how uniquely 
equipped he is to describe them. His 
delivery may be rather ponderous at times 
and his vocabulary flecked with hearty 
Great War vernacular, like a Services 
Chairman addressing the shareholders, but 
he is at one with his facts, terse in his 
statements and he geis on with the job 
at admirable pace. The old films of the 
Wright brothers, the tough wing-collared 
pioneers in flying birdcages, and the 
romantic seaplanes of the Imperial Airways 
are utterly fascinating and very difficult 
for a commentator to compete with. It 

















“I think I’ve just swallowed a Thor-Able intercontinental ballistic missile.” 
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always comes as a small anti-climax ip 
programmes of this type when the viewer 
is taken back from the visual excitement 
of the film to the static figure of the lecturer, 
In broad terms, it might be said that the 
greater part of the time which can be 
devoted to films of action with the lecturer’s 
voice as commentary, the fuller is the use 
made of the television medium and the 
more probably favourable will the effect be 
on the viewer, — PATRICK RYAN 


AT THE GALLERY 


Sir Matthew Smith Memorial Exhibition 
IR Matthew Smith was a _ bom 
colourist, a really marvellous colourist, 
On the other hand, his drawing was 

often lacking in grip and grace: objects in 

his pictures sometimes appear not to 
respond to the Jaws of gravity, and human 
ferms lack that delicate, precise articula- 
tion which the masters give them. Perhaps 
for this reason he did not attempt large 

figure compositions. For all that he was a 

great emotional painter within his limits. 

The R.A. exhibition consists of 280 items. 

It is the biggest opportunity and the last 

one likely to occur for a very long time to 

review Matthew Smith’s painting fully. 

The temperament of the man, as shown 
by this comprehensive exhibition of his 
work spread out in chronological order, may 
be likened to a smouldering bed of embers 
which would periodically burst into flame. 
Sometimes the sight of a very dark canvas, 
usually in the early part of the work, 
suggests that at times the flame was about 
to be completely snuffed out. Matthew 
Smith had his share of personal disasters 
and was, in addition, quite easily upset by 
fairly small matters, all of which put the 
brake on his production. However, in 
retrospect, his admirers can feel much 
satisfaction in the volume as well as the 
quality of his life’s work. An underlying 
toughness carried him through. 

It is partly the factor of varying 
emotional heat, already referred to, which 
robs this exhibition of the monotony 
possibly felt in large one-man shows, even 
of the very great, when the temperament is 
more equable. Here we have the minor 
hills and the major peaks. And when we 
reach one of the latter the impact is strong 
enough to disarm criticism. Then we are 
swept along in the tide of joy and 
enthusiasm which the artist was able to 
impart, and which he was to see so many 
succumb to while he was still alive. 


Van Gogh’s self portraits give a sense of 
the misery, loneliness and fatigue of this 
genius; Toulouse-Lautrec’s profile of him 
conveys the idea of a man of force and 
distinction with a handsome cranium. We 
are fortunate to have this version, too. The 
Matthew Smith Memorial Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy closes on December 7. 
Van Gogh’s self-portraits at the Marl- 
borough Galleries (new), 39 Old Bond 
Street, W.1, closes on November 3. 

Note: Manzi Exhibition, Sculptor of 
distinction, closes November 6. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 
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A HERO OF OUR TIME 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


Boswell for the Defence: 1769-1774. 
Edited by William K. Wimsatt and 
Frederick A. Pottle. Heinemann, 30/- 


T takes the twentieth century to 
I] understand James Boswell. Johnson 

stands for moral strenuousness; 
Boswell stands for the human failure to 
live up to it. Boswell is absurd, vain, 
bumptious and wilfully sinful; and he 
has, to an extraordinary degree, the gift 
of drawing on one’s affections. The 
reason lies perhaps in his awareness of 
his faults—in his willingness to journalize 
about them, in fact. No event was com- 
plete to Boswell until it had been written 
down, evaluated, purged; he lived 
enduringly with all he had done, seeing 
the gap between performance and ideal. 
It is this tone, and not only the fact 
that the Malahide papers have shown 
him only to our time in large scale, that 
makes him a folk-hero for us, rather 
overshadowing Johnson. The endless 
drift of his curiosity, turned upon every 
situation to draw its worth; his anguish 
and his frank self-analysis; his lack of 
assurance and his excess of it—all give 
him the stamp of a modern hero. We 
find, together with a shocking callous- 
ness and impropriety, the roots in him 
of our standards of decency, civilization, 
reasonable living; we recognize in his 
romantic self-engrossment something of 
our concern for feelings. “I would fain 
be a good man; and I am very good 
now,” he told Johnson; it is his tone, 
and ours. 

Boswell for the Defence is the sixth 
collection made from Boswell’s journals 
in the reader’s edition being prepared 
by Yale University. Boswell is now 
safely married, practising law in Edin- 
burgh and taking an occasional jaunt to 
London, to Johnson and Goldsmith and 
Garrick and wider society. It is often 
forgotten that Boswell’s life was centred 
in Scotland and his annual visits to 
London were of about three months’ 
duration; after his marriage it was an 
occasional trip, as duties kept him at 
home. Thus Johnson and Boswell, over 
a twenty-one-year acquaintance, actually 
spent less than two whole years together, 
and Boswell was not nearly as much a 
part of Johnson’s life as, say, the Thrales 
were. In the present journals Boswell 


manages two jaunts to London, keeping 
full accoun:s (as he had not been doing 
in Edinburgh) that provided background 
for the Life of fohnson. 

From London trips he returns to 
Edinburgh, to bowls and fish dinners 
and sixpenny brag. Marriage has made 
him happy, but his depression gradually 
returns, bringing with it heavy drinking 
and heavy journal-keeping. In his daily 
verse-writing exercise he notes: 

Mere love of liquor, and not social 

glee, 
To drunken meetings leads unhappy 
me. 

But he cannot be bored. There is 
his marriage, a radical change in_his 
life. “I am fully sensible of my happi- 
ness in being married to so excellent a 
woman, so sensible a mistress of a 
family, so agreeable a companion, and 
above all so affectionate and peculiarly 
proper helpmate for me . . . Upon the 
whole, I do believe I make her very 
happy.” But being married to a good 
woman had its disadvantages, especially 
for a man who was “too many for one 
woman.” Temple warned him: “ Depend 
upon it, you will always be in the wrong; 
she loves you too well ever to give you 
unnecessary pain.” 

And then there was the law. Boswell 
worked hard and soon became known 








‘Leave town.” 
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as a defender of hopeless and unpopular 
causes. His motives were mixed; his 
heroic ideal of himself had a strong 
humanitarian side to it; and then he was 
curious about people. The book ends 
with one such drama—Boswell’s wild 
attempts to obtain a reprieve for John 
Reid, condemned to hang for sheep- 
stealing. It occurs to others, though not 
really to Boswell, that the law is too 
strict; Boswell finds it too strict in this 
case, the man in question (earlier he 
had been Boswell’s first client) claiming 
his innocence. The incident is one of 
grand dramatic proportions; Boswell, for 
instance, conceives the scheme of taking 
the body from the gibbet and having 
doctors work on it to restore life. The 
tension builds up. Boswell fights hard 
for a royal reprieve, but hopes it won’t 
come until after a portrait of Reid he is 
having done is finished; he doesn’t want 
it spoiled. Is Reid really guilty? Will 
Boswell’s attempts to retrieve the corpse 
come to anything? It is a fine ending 
to one of the most dramatic volumes in 
the series. Superbly edited and with a 
fine introduction, it should not be 
missed. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Chinese Love Pavilion. Paul Scott. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18/- 
sis 774 Favourites. Alfred Duggan. Faber, 
The Dear Deceit. Christine Brooke-Rose. 

Secker and Warburg, 18/- 

The Foxglove Saga. Auberon Waugh. 

Chapman and Hail, 15/- 

I was disappointed with The Chinese 
Love Pavilion, though some reviewers have 
thought it Mr. Scott’s best novel, a high 
claim. The elaborate theme seems to blur 
and strangle the characters like the plants 
the narrator’s hero-villain Saxby hunted in 
the jungle, when he was not hunting God 
or collaborators with the Japanese. The 
symbolism of the pavilion with its Jade 
Room of Day Long Happiness and the 
narrator’s love affair with the gnomic 
Eurasian Teena Chang seemed overwritten 
and highfalutin and I was always glad 
when the wordiness gave way to tight, 
hard studies of farming in a desert valley 
or men on patrol or the mechanics of the 
search for Saxby, who turned rogue killer 
and continued to kill although the war was 
over. If the writer argues that he is 
entitled to demand that what he takes 
seriously should be taken seriously by the 
reader, surely the reply is “ Make me take 
it seriously,” as Conrad, Mr. Scott’s closest 
predecessor, forced hostile or indifferent 
readers to grapple with his unfashionable 
and sometimes absurd views on the Nature 
of Man. I think some of the trouble may 
be that Mr. Scott has been standing too 
close to his Saxby. However, there is still 
plenty left of the book even if what is 
mst important to its creator is disregarded. 















Like Mr. R. C. Hutchinson he can give 
an incident a hallucinatory vividness and 
his invention of detail seems inexhaustible. 

Mr. Duggan has the helpful habit of 
writing clarifying historical novels in the 
Graves tradition about obscure bits of 
history, in Family Favourites the reign of 
Elagabalus. At last Gibbon’s account of 
him makes sense. The black stone these 
strange Syrians worshipped and tried to 
impose on the Romans was a phallic symbol 
as well as a living fragment of the Divine 
Sun. The story is told by a strongly 
individualized centurion of the guard who 
likes the young Emperor and stresses that, 
if potty, he was at least humane. The 
transcription of the past in modern terms 
means, inevitably, a gain in comprehension 
but some loss in atmosphere. 

The Dear Deceit is the life-story of an 
ecclesiastically-minded swindler told back- 
wards. It begins with a son in wartime 
trying to discover the truth about the father 
he has never known and then each section 
shows the father at some turning-point in 
his career. The search is not narrated, 
only its results. The background is worked 
up conscientiously and there is an odd, 
cunning use of proper names, meaning- 
less when dropped into the text but acquir- 
ing content as the story moves further into 
the past. Miss Brooke-Rose is both a 
rather terrifying academic and an efficient 
and entertaining novelist. Despite the 
careful insertion of theological phrases this 
is, I think, intended more as an. interesting 
story than as a philosophical novel. This 
time she is nearer to Miss Hansford- 
Johnson than to Miss Murdoch. 

At a Catholic school are three boys, the 
golden son of a leading surgeon and a 
sweet, devouring saint; the wumsavoury, 
repulsive son of a Nottingham dentist, who 
rather improbably becomes a London con- 
sultant in later life; and a highbrow Irish- 
man. The Foxglove Saga follows them 
through a series of loosely connected 
episodes at school, in the Army, in the 





underworld and in hospitals, until the 
sanctimonious mother is terribly punished 
by her son. Like every other grim and 
gay young novelist, Mr. Waugh has read 
his father’s books; but in this savage farce 
he has gone on from them. His macabre 
invention and cold, elegant prose show a 
talent that is less interesting for being 
hereditary than for being strong. I thought 
the book suffered slightly from the author’s 
not making up his mind about the distance 
it was to be pitched from reality. Compared 
with Decline and Fall its aim wavers, but 
its compass is far greater. 
—R. G. G. PRICE 


A COLONIAL GIANT 
Lugard: the Years of Authority. Margery 

Perham. Collins, 50/- 

Margery Perham is uniquely qualified to 
write Lord Lugard’s biography. She knows 
Nigeria, she has absorbed all the documents 
—her list of sources covers sixteen pages— 
and she was personally associated with 
Lugard’s later work. This second volume, 
like the first, is completely authoritative yet 
magnificently readable, the portrait of one 
who, whatever his faults, was indubitably 
a giant among men. 

The first volume gave us the young 
soldier in search of an empire. Volume II 
tells how he governed the empire when he 
had won it. He had his own ideas about 
co‘onial administration, which he set down 
fully in his reports and memoranda and, 
more uninhibitedly, in his letters to his 
wife and his brother. Often they conflicted 
with the views of the Colonial Office, where 
the civil servants wrote witty minutes on 
his dispatches. Yet he was their automatic 
choice for the amalgamation of Northern 
with Southern Nigeria in 1912, as he had 
been to govern Northern Nigeria in 1900. 

Lugard’s conceptions of Indirect Rule 
and the Dual Mandate have grown less 
popular with the years. But it is not in 
them that we should seek his monument; 
it is in the majestic advance of Nigeria, 
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the country of his creation, to the sovereign 
nationhood it has just achieved. 
— PETER SUFFOLK 


OLD RED BRICK 


Cambridge Discovered. Bryan Little. 
Heffer, 15/- 
Cambridge Life. R. J. White. Eyre and 


Spottiswoode, 25/- 

Mr. Little’s short architectural history of 
Cambridge is very well done. Brisk and 
learned, it puts buildings in their historical 
setting, discusses dates and attributions and 
expresses firm opinions. It begins with pre- 
historic settlements and ends with the 
controversy over Lion Yard. To the visitor 
from Oxford, Cambridge’s warm brick 
suggests dignified comfort; out there in the 
windswept mud it must be needed. More 
recent building seems grimly institutional, 
with its increased space for lectures and 
experiments and seminars, when the crying 
need in universities is, surely, to give boys 
coming up from crowded homes room for 
voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone. 

Mr. White’s successor to Mr. Dacre 
Balsdon’s Oxford Life follows the same 
plan of assembling its information round 
a progress through the academic year. It 
contains some interesting historical gossip, 
a varied account of the extra-curricular 
activities of the young and some serious 
criticisms of the trend towards exalting 
the university at the expense of the colleges; 
but it is spoilt by coy jokes about the 
ineffectiveness of dons and the boringness 
of research. Apparently, to-day’s under- 
graduates are either boyishly sophisticated 
or boyishly uncouth. They work only as a 
sideline that may lead to a good job. In 
Mr. White’s Cambridge libraries and 
laboratories are used merely to cram for 
degrees. A few teachers are brightly stimu- 
lating, but they are soon lost to television. 
Nobody ever seems to feel passionately 
about a book or a picture or a creed or a 
problem. Readable, and useful in parts, as 
the book is, its picture of life in those 
noble courts is, I hope, unlifelike. 

’ — LEWIS BANKS 


ALL-AMERICAN BOY 
The Hero—Charles A. Lindbergh. Kenneth 

S. Davis. Longmans, 30/- 

The young engineer who made the 
first lonely flight from continent to 
continent across the Atlantic found himself 
constrained to descend from utmost 
heights of human fortitude no less than 
from heavens of limitless exquisite sky on to 
a rather grubby Mount Olympus, becoming 
immediately more god than man for 
millions of his fellows. Of course he could 
not live up to it but, incessantly bedevilled 
by the mass adulation of swarming multi- 
tudes seeking to make contact with a 
veritable deity, he, poor mortal, was driven 
strangely enough to escape into the shelter- 
ing arms of American Big Business and 
Nazi materialism. 

Mr. Davis, concerned most of all with 
the spiritual values of this startling 
twentieth century apotheosis, tells of the 
flight supremely well but cannot avoid the 
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trailing anticlimax of those later years still 
further shattered by the terror of the 
kidnapping and murder of the hego’s little 
son. Blessedly on the other hand stand the 
unfailing affection of his wife and the 
eventual return to something approaching 
normal existence. — C. CONWAY PLUMBE 


THE CULINARY GODDESS 
Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery and MHouseho!d 

Management. Ward Lock, 50/- 

A new, blonde Mrs. Beeton in a modern 
unit-type kitchen gazes competently from 
the cover of the centenary edition. The 
contents are now equally up to date, with 
practical information on _ such _ recent 
kitchen additions as spin dryers, deep 
freezers and pressure cookers. Among many 
new features is a greatly enlarged and 
challenging foreign recipe section and, 
should this prove too much for the ordin- 
ary housewife, another section on frozen 
food will no doubt be more than welcome. 
There seems to be no subject on which 
advice is not given, from “laying up a 
car for the winter” to “ renting, buying or 
building a house.” Alice’s remark “ What is 
the use of a book without pictures?” has 
been thoroughly observed, with mouth- 
watering illustrations of cooked meals to 
tempt the most hesitant beginner. The 
only criticism possible is that the house- 
wife is more likely to be browsing happily 
through this book when she ought to be 
preparing lunch. — JOY MELVILLE 


SCHOOL FOR CATS 
The Art of Jazz. Martin T. Williams, 

editor. Cassell, 21/- 

This collection of essays and criticisms, 
taken from magazines and record sleeves, 
covers the American jazz scene—with lots 
of lively, thoughtful, knowledgeable writing 
—from Blind Sonny Terry’s pre-Civil War 
blues to Martial Solal’s piano and the 
mysteries of hard bop. Here, to mention 
just a few of over a score of fascinating 
Pieces, are Ansermet describing Bechet in 
1918 (“ These solos already show the germ 
of a new style. Their form is gripping, 
abrupt, harsh, with a brusque and pitiless 
ending like that of Bach’s Second Branden- 
burg Concerto”); George Avakian on 
Bessie Smith and Beiderbecke (the latter 
could quote long passages from 
Wodehouse); William Russell on boogie- 
woogie; a refreshing swipe at Art Tatum 
(with all due respect) by André Hodeir; 
Ross Russell on bebop and James P. 
Johnson; and a condensation of a fazz 
Monthly series on Ellington by Vic 
Bellerby which is the finest evocation in 
prose of the maestro’s genius I have ever 
encountered, although it has hints of 
hysteria. Not a book for absolute beginners : 
for the initiated, a gold-mine. 

— ALEX ATKINSON 


FADED GREEN CARNATIONS 

A Study in Yellow. Katherine Lyon Mix. 
University of Kansas Press: Constable, 
42/- 
The sad truth is that the Yellow Book 

was really rather a bore: no better than 





“T hope that’s the end of that species!” 


most literary magazines and worse than 
some (Blast and transition were much 
livelier and more stimulating). Including 
as it did among its contributors such 
hearty types as Buchan, Bennett, Wells, 
etc., it didn’t even typify the decade of 
which it has become a symbol. Still, the 
*nineties retain a perennial if faded charm, 
and Mrs. Mix has done a good job in 
resuscitating a number of minor figures 
of the period. She doesn’t throw much new 
light on them, but this chatty dissertation 


CREDIT 


The Penguin Dictionary of Quotations. 
J. M. and M. J. Cohen: Penguin, 10/6. A 
handy catch-all of some twelve thousand 
fragments of language (i.e., roughly two- 
thirds of the Oxford or half Benham). 
Contains most of the old favourites and 
an intelligent selection from Amis, Auden, 
Churchill, Ogden Nash, Osborne, etc. 


Historic Events: 1839-1939. Helmut and 
Alison Gernsheim. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 42/-. The strongest impression gained 
from these 269 photographs is that the last 
hundred years was a period of unremitting 
war, executions, and disaster. These make 
for the most provocative pictures, of course 


on Beardsley, Dowson, Crackanthorpe, Le 
Gallienne, Reggie Turner and the rest 
perpetuates a good many anecdotes which 
may have been forgotten. The book would 
have been improved by more and better 
illustrations. 

Mrs. Mix quotes Ethel Colburn Mayne 
as saying that “Each age believes—and 
should believe—that to it alone the secret 
of true art has been whispered,” and adds: 
“ Why should one live to learn otherwise?” 
Why indeed? —JOCELYN BROOKE 


BALANCE 


—particularly those Pre-Raphaelistic ones 
of the Crimean and Great Wars. Quite a 
few are familiar, but all are fascinating. 


Livingstone’s Private Journals, 1851- 
1853. Chatto and Windus, 35/-. This par- 
ticular volume of Livingstone’s journals was 
lost in Africa, and, though later recovered, 
has not previously been published in full. It 
covers his two journeys to Northern 
Rhodesia in 1851-53. The diaries are of 
fascinating interest, both with regard to 
Africa and to Livingstone, and they have 
been well edited and annotated by 
I. Schapera. 
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FOR WOMEN 


Sweet F riendship 


chocolates.” 

Interestedly—well, I was feeling a bit 
peckish at the time—I leaned over the 
banister, craning my neck to make out 
who it was. I saw a fellow I was sure 
I’d never seen be‘ore and in dress blues 
at that. I hate those uniforms; a Colonel 
in the Intelligence Corps looks to me 
just like a private in the Pioneers until 
you get close enough to see the badges 
on their lapels—except, maybe, for the 
shambling gait of one as opposed to the 
fully chair-borne air of the other. 

“ Tf it’s Marie or Louise,” I whispered 
down the stairs as loud as I could, “ send 
them up. We're going to set one 
another’s hair to-night.” 

Well, what else could I say? I could 
hardly call out, telling him to go away 
but leave his chocolates. On the other 
hand my mother could then inform him 
that she was sorry but I was otherwise 
occupied. She does it so much better 
than I can. My main fault is that I can’t 
resist .that urge to peer over their 
shoulders up and down the road to see 
if anyone else interesting looks like call- 
ing to-night. Weirdly enough, though, 
they were talking at the door, obviously 
explaining things away to each other and 
she was inviting him in. Going back on 
my training, and after all this time too. 
Still, she was coming upstairs. We could 
sort it out quietly. 

“He’s new to this parish,” she 
explained. “ He called on the priest and 
he gave him your name and address. 
He said you would introduce him 
around.” 

You know, sometimes I think it’s a 
grave mistake to teach a child to be 
cheerful and willing; all sorts of things 
are wished on to you. I don’t mind help- 
ing at jumble sales, or trying to look 
pretty on a windy street corner when 


vee hy Teresa in? I’ve brought her some 


I’m selling flags, but when it comes to 
shepherding stray .. . 

“What is he? ” I asked suspiciously. 
“ What mob? ” 

“ Lance-corporal. Royal Signals.” My 
teaching hadn’t fallen on such barren 
ground at that. “He’s brought you a 
huge box of chocolates and an invitation 
to a dance at the camp.” 

“Oh, all right. Pll go down and see 
him.” 

Now our priest is an_ incurable 
romantic. He’s forever introducing me 
to people lic thinks of as “suitable 
partners.” The main trouble is we don’t 
agree. I come from a conventional family 
prone to manners, and I would so love 
to meet a real, live fast character just 
once before I marry. 

After a long, dragging quarter-of-an- 
hour of saying nothing very politely I 
was saved by the front-door bell. Marie 
and Louise had arrived, complete with 
hair-clips. It was while I was introduc- 
ing him to them that my mother had her 
brainwave. 
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“Why not ring up your cousin 
Bill? ” she said. “Tell him to collect 
the others and to bring two or three 
bottles. You could have a party and do 
your hair to-morrow.” 

I love parties or, at least, I love our 
parties. I’m for nothing in these gather- 
ings where everybody talks his neigh- 
bour down, waving microscopic sausages 
around on the end of sticks. We have 
real, honest-to-goodness food, in liberal 
quantities, drink, usually cider and beer, 
more or less rationed depending on 
whose house the party is at, gramophone 
records and dancing. We break it up at 
ten. Well, the last bus around here runs 
at half-past and anyway we like our 
neighbours. We have been known to 
go swimming after a party, someone 
suggested it and the tide was right, but 
not this end of the year. We would be 
much more likely to finish up with a 
game of dominoes this season. But what- 
ever we do we all enjoy ourselves with- 
out being left with too many nasty 
after-effects. 

It was a party very much on the usual 
lines. I wasn’t really interested in this 
new fellow, what-was-his-name. On the 
other hand he didn’t seem all wrapped 
up in me either. I was dancing most of 
the time with Bill. Well, I’ve taught him 
all the dancing he knows and anyway 
we get on famously together. This other 
fellow seemed to have fallen pretty 
heavily though, poor sucker, for Marie. 
They danced a lot and, towards the end 
of the evening, they seldom left each 
other’s side. Eventually, I believe, he 
saw her home. 

Now my pride was not hurt that 
Marie, one of my closest friends, should 
take a new boy-friend from under my 
very nose. She was welcome to him any 
time she liked. But I really do think they 
might have left the chocolates. 

— TERESA BALDWINSON 


Mating Call with Variations 


T seems to me that British lonely- 
I hearts of either sex aren’t half as 
efficiently served by the _ popular 
press as their Continental colleagues. 
All they can do is to write to the 
problem page editors of certain publica- 
tions (mostly women’s magazines which 
frighten the men away) and explain that 
they’re shy, lonely and friendless. All 
they can expect is some hearty advice 
on joining a club and being less self- 
absorbed. 
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Continentals tackle the matter more 
adventurously. When they write to their 
favourite mixed-readership magazines 
they waste no time on corresponding 
with the editorial staff. Instead, they 
describe themselves and the kind of 
partners they want, and the magazine 
publishes the text, leaving the rest to 
Fate. This method is _profitable— 
normally there is a charge for publishing 
heart - cries — besides saving the staff 
the trouble of answering letters. The 
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resulting copy gives much food for 
thought to the student of national 
character. ‘ 

Trust the Austrians to use the senti- 
mental approach. Judging by one 
Viennese journal the country must be 
bursting at the seams with blonde, blue- 
eyed lady orphans who love listening to 
string quartets and are equally quick 
to laugh and cry, which doesn’t promise 
domestic peace. But then the men seem 
equally volatile. One gentleman rises to 
rhapsodic heights in his appeal. 

“lve been dreaming of you for so 
long, will you materialize at last?” he 
asks passionately, using the intimate 
“Du,” although they haven’t even been 
introduced. “You will be between 19 and 
24, romantic, pretty, home-loving and 
full of tender feelings.” Now he bursts 
into verse: “I want to grow old but not 
alone, let me be with you, not on my 
own.” He then shrewdly concludes by 
saying: “If you write to me, Ill tell 
you all about myself,” this time using 
the formal “ Sie,” presumably to show 
that he is well-bred. He deserves one of 
those laughing-crying charmers. 

The Swiss show more moderation 
and common sense. The qualities they 
look for are fidelity, honesty and dignity; 
the hobbies they want to share include 
Nature, folklore, stamps and decorous 
dancing. The men also want to share 
expenses. 

One of them, using the nom-de-plume 
of Mercury, wants a young, pretty girl 
to fly with him to Rhodes, magical Isle 
of Roses, for “a wonderfully independent 
holiday.” But wait, he is no wolf. The 
next sentence—“Exceptional opportunity 
at half the usual cost’—explains every- 
thing. Mercury works in a travel agency 
and hasn’t got the heart to waste a 
holiday-for-two at cost price. At least 
he’s honest. He doesn’t breathe a word 
about marriage. 

And then the French. One mass- 
circulation weekly devotes a whole page 
to great Gallic effusions of emotion and 
yearning. Each one is accompanied by 
the writer’s photograph, and the small, 
grim faces make a strange contrast with 
the melting appeals. 

A bullet-headed, bespectacled, 42- 
year-old Frenchman, having waited for 
twenty years for someone to end his 
solitude, has at last decided to do 
something about it. “I am sentimental, 
gay and optimistic,” he pleads, “with 
so much affection and devotion to offer 
that I shall make happy any woman 
willing to give me her heart. Hope and 
sincerity are my guides; will they lead 
me to bliss?” 

He ought to get in touch with the 
lady in the next column, although she 


sounds a gloomy sort. “A spoilt life, 
that’s what I keep saying to myself from 
dawn till dark,” she grumbles. “Alas, 
my first marriage was a disaster.” One 
can almost hear her deep, irritable French 
voice warming up to the story. “I own 
some magnificent property and have a 
large private income, but I don’t want 
to be wooed once more for my fortune.” 

Possibly not. Yet, going by her 
photograph, even that magnificent 
property would be a paltry consolation 
prize for a very brave man. Why not 
have a hair-do, spend some of that 
private income on a really good photo- 
graph and keep quiet about the money? 
“Mais voyons, fean-Pierre, you really 
love me for my own sake,” she could 
then murmur one fine’ afternoon, 
producing her De Luxe Peugeot and 
driving him out to the old chiteau. 

But no, they all spill the beans and 
ramble on endlessly. “Ah! when you 
suffer, you think you are the only one 
to do so,” exclaims a 32-year-old 
secretary with a fractured heart and a 
pretty home in Clermont-Ferrand. “ I’ve 
broken my unhappy engagement and 
want to find a*girl who has also suffered 
in her youth,” writes a 22-year-old rail- 
wayman, weighed down by middle-aged 
despair. No detail is withheld. One has 
the uncomfortable feeling of overhearing 
the intimate secrets of strangers. 

Perhaps it’s not such a good idea, after 





all, to let readers loose on the editorial 
pages. 

Oh, for a touch of discretion, for the 
tongue-tied brevity of fully paid-for 
matrimonial ads in a_ well-known 
London weekly—unflamboyant requests 
for sincere, genuine partners, homely 
widows and refined bachelors! 

But what’s this? 

While the Continentals limit their 
quest to their own compatriots, a single 
issue of the London weekly lists sixty- 
four British advertisers clamouring for 
Continental mates. 

Well, well. If this is how they feel 
about it, even joining the Common 
Market won’t do the country much 
harm. — BEATA BISHOP 


The Forbidden Question 


WOMAN, never, never ask 
QO The reason for each menial task, 
Nor whether the monotony 
Of making beds and love and tea 
And wiping sticky fist and face 
And chasing dust from place to place 
And being the perfect Mother/Wife 
Are really all there is to life! 
Avoid like plague that fatal “ Why? ” 
For fear of what you might reply. 

—EDITH SIMPSON 





“ According to this you’re not making romantic love to me any more, because 


romantic love lasts only a few years. 


You’re now practising that richer and 


healthier variety, mature or conjugal love.” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 136—About the Author 


OST new books nowadays carry, on 

the back flap of the wrapper, brief 

biographical notes on the writer. 
This is a modern practice, but it need not 
have been. Provide notes that might have 
accompanied any book, in any language, by 
a writer who died before 1900. The notes 
should be in English, but accuracy, as 
nowadays, is far from essential. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by Wednesday, 
October 26. Address to TOBY COMPETITION 
No. 136, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 133 
(Hope You are Well) 
The request for a letter from school 
touched a sensitive nerve in Punch readers. 
Many parents seem to have cribbed from 


their offspring. Smith minor was there in 
force and so was Molesworth. Unfortu- 
nately, many letters were more descriptive 
of the child, or the parents, than of the 
school. The winner is the fourteen-year-old 


RACHEL PLUMMER 
LES MOURAINS 
CASTEL 
GUERNSEY 


Dearest Mummy and Daddy, 

We arrived safely and a tall woman with 
a grey petticoat and whiskers met us at the 
station and took us to the school where we 
were dumped in a big dormitory lined with 
iron beds covered with green blankets and 
walls covered in unmatching wallpaper. 

There’s a boy in our form, only ten, who 
is 6 ft. 14 ins. with a mole by his eye, 
round-rimmed glasses, a Roman nose and 
a receding chin. The Art mistress has a 
greasy beehive, orange lipstick where her 
lips aren’t and skintight dresses above her 
knees: the other teachers disown her but 
I’d rather have her than Mr. Faj who wears 
his pyjamas all day. 

love, Vic. 
XXX X 


And the following proxime accesserunt : 


15.30 hrs 

Comm Sec Stacad 3 
Inft. No. GL/R/70297 
Attention: Ex Par Figs. 
Ex-Mother Figure, 

Arrived State Academy four days. Initial 
Grading: Body, plus fit. Mind, suspect 
residue teaching. You should expect visit 
State Indoctrination Inspector soonest. 
Class rating: Gamma minus, but plus 
chance improvement. Interesting lecture 
Archaic Ideologies: Ref., God, Individual, 
etc. Regret previous errors your part. Other 
infant units much advanced, but plus 
helpful. Commandant super-plus State 
Counsellor Figure. Diet, correctly balanced. 
Uniform unsuitable, spec. sheet enclosed 
your information. Informed this last com- 
munication yourself and ex-Father Figure. 
Trust your rehabilitation plus rapid. 
Received today State Certificate Sixth year 
commenced. All for State, State for all. 


GL/R/70297 
Barry England, Med. Supt. House, 
Forest Gate Hospital, London, E.7 


Dearest Mummy, 
I hope you are well. None of Cousin 
Ruth’s uniform will do at all, especially the 


shorts. They don’t have pleets now. A 
all she was two years ago. I am not in f 
house anyway and all houses have 
different clothes. And matron says f& 
Sunday blue won’t do. The sleeves. am 
4-inches and the rules say 6. Matron saj 
6 isn’t 4. The girl Daddy spoke to on thi 
station he said was a smasher is f 
HEADGIRL. It’s wrong to speak to her e 
she does. PLEASE will you tell him. % 

The games mistress is horrgaridgag 
Shegar readsgar ourgar lettgarersgar. I 
have a gramophone next term. 

I hope you are well 

Love from Dinah, 

Mrs. Dorothy Halliday, 62 Hamilte 

Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


Pensionnat Héger 
Rue D’Isabelle 
Bruxelles 

My dear Parents, 

It was your wish that I should learn the# 
English language. I don’t know why 
because to speak it properly you have f 
hold a hot potato in your mouth, and 
shall never marry an Englishman an 

Your wish however will be gratified. Am 
English mistress has been engaged. She 
an awful stick, wears leg of mutton sleeves 
and looks like a sad horse. 

We have to call her Mademoisel 
Charlotte. We girls say she’s sweet om 
M. Héger, but Madame Héger will see he 
doesn’t get sweet on her. Her surname ism 
Bronté. i 

Please send some more caramels. 

Your affectionate daughter, 


Monique. aa 
H. Wall, 1 Laurel Crescent, Keighley, 
Yorkshire ie 


5 Mars 18 


Dear Daddy, 

Imagin our surprise this term to find thee 
beds in the Dorms have all gone and we 
sleep on hard mattresses on the floor. Also} 
there is hardly any furnitur and no heeting.. 
The Head says he is introducing thé 
Sparton Life like at Gordons Town whefé 
the Duke of Edinborough went. Hackle 
bury, that is the boy who was in trouble 
over the Pools Syndicate, says the Head i 
buying a Bentley out of the ecconomies, a 
Miss Fox, she is the Matron, has a new 
Mink coat which is not very Spartom 
Hacklebury thinks this terible Scandal 
should be exposed and we are asking ow 
Parents for a Fighting Fund. Hope you 
oblige. 

Peter Veale, 3 Shepherds Hill, London, 
N.6 
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